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Justice decrees ; the sovereign stamp of State, 
Whose ow sta ratifies beyond repeal, 
Attests her Hence inviolate, 
Behold the earnest of a nation’s weal— ' 
The potent balm a chronic wrong to heak— 
The peaceful triumph of enduring Light 
O’ er stabborn circumstance and party zeal— 
The charter of a race, inferior hight 
Compelled, a now, to grope in doleful civil 
night! 


! 


Erewhile, defied, a haughty nation spoke ; 
A loyal host uprose with prompt accofd, 
And ’mid the thunder-clash of war awoke 
Four million slaves; yet not-by might of 


swo 
Their fetters fell—'twas by a magic word. 
Be man’s the deed; but lo! by will of God, 
The trampled reed, thus plucked, tho’ erst 
ignored, 
Became, at once, a timely scourging-rod, 
And staff wherewith a tott’ring State its fall 
withstood ! 


’Tis past. The moulding hand of Time hath 
healed 

The nation’s wounds. The dark, voleanic 
breach, 


Wherein heroic legions rushed and-reeled 
Thro’ seas of gore, mid flamé and frantic 


speech 
Of arms, to death, hath closed. The rivals 





eac 
Still mourn their slain, tho’ not with loud 
lament 
Convulsing .earth’s and heaven's farthest 


__ Peach ; 
While evergreens and marbles eloquent, 
To pilgrims, mark the martyr-host’s lone tene- 
ment. 


’Tis past. Thevictorand the vanquished pow 
Unite in holier bonds than those of yore; 
Where felled the sabre, glides the peaceful 

lough, 
But helot-tears enrich the soil no more. 
Unbound, yet still debarred and insecure, 
Their strength was silence. Justice, long 


elayed, 
Is not thereby dethroned, but doubly ‘sure. 
For her they've groped, and with the dawn 
surveyed 
The prize, for which, thro’ woful years, they've 
yearned and prayed. 


Their lowly prayer is heard; behold! ‘once 


more 
The nation speaks—it is the voice Divine! 
Majority enacts; no clash and war 
Of fratricidal arms the just design 
Frastrate; but legislative pens define 
And press a dogma of the civie creed— 
A truth that God and conscience e’ er enjoin, 
But erst, alas! obscured, belied in deed, 
The a vant of men, whate’er-their state or 
reed. 


Tis done : and now Columbia’s warrior chief, 
Whose stainless laurels deck the chair of 
state, 
Feneitnams a thus completes, by mandate 
rief, 
That righteous scheme whose consummation 
ate 
Denied the saiated martyr-magistrate. 
’Tis done, Throughout the land, from freed 
and free, . 
Soul-stirring peans quick reverberate 
A million-voiced response—a jubilee 
Canght up by millions more in isles beyond the sea. 


In Southern town—in Northern capital— 
Where’er the swarthy race be found, appear 
The festive throng, or blithe processional — 
The transient tokens of a lasting cheer; 
While graver souls, no leas in joy sincere, 
Round lowly altars, grand Te Deums raise, 
And hail the day, invoked persistent there, 
With thanks to Him who in mysterious ways 
His mighty ends attains—who only merits praise. 


And myriads lowlier still—yet not so low 
In heart, but that this universal glee 

Elates their — souls with thrilling glow— 
In loft and cell, feceive exultantly 
That which, long dreamed, they never hoped 


Far off, on old plantation-haunts, in cot 
And manse, low bends the patriarchal knee ; 
Once more great tidings cheer each lonely spot 
Where gloom no longer broods—where fetters 
are forgot. ' 


But hark! what are those tidings great ?—and 
what 
This wide, spontaneous joy—these scenes 
unique ? 
What potency--high auspice rare, hath wrought 
These demonstrations? Sure, no valgar 
freak 
Of Fate this lowly zeal and stir bespeak ? 
No—’ tis a prime event—a crisis vast 
Whose antecedent one in vain may seek ; 
On Time's earth-circling scroll—a mighty cast 
That elevates a race,and sinks a baneful Past. 


Yea! they announce the Negro’s civil birth ; 
Or, best, his legalized majority— 

The judication of his claims and worth— 
His right to live, to act, to rule, and be 
What Nature willed—to have what e uity 

Prescribes—the privilege to shape ond share 
A common weal reared on his misery. 

Henceforth he treadsa new and nobler sphere, 

Wherein there’s all to hope and gain—scaree 4 
aught to fear. § 


It is an epoch grand—a solemn move ; 
That tarns a mighty nation’s swift career— 
A fact that truth and reason must approve, 
Of vaster sign and scope than do appear—~ 
To higher ends the destined pioneer. 
It is the moral triumph of an age 
Replete with staid reforins; yet, these declare 
No like advance on life's e’er-shifting stage, 
Nor leave so brilliant marks on Time’s illustti- 
ous page. ' 


It is a boon of Liberty—the act 
That solves a problem vexed and intricate, — 
The Statesman’s fond Ideal shrined in Fact,— 
The mended Keystone in that arch of State, 
Whose living span, thus capped must soon 
or late 
Embrace a hemisphere. Yet, neath its dome 
Cemented with their blood, and tears, and 
sweat, 
The swarthy race no shelter had—no room 
Where foreign outcasts found an ever-ready 
home. 


But now, at last, the glorious arch complete— 
Its grievous flaws repaired—the rubbish 
cleared, 
Lo! ina sacred niche—the very scat 
Where erst the traitor-anarch sat and dared ! 
Appears one of that class by Mercy spared 
The direr fate the dread oppressor planned : 
The herald of his race, he but prepared 
The advent of this proclamation grand, 
Whose Sonne echoes now vibrate from land to 
and. 


Well done, Columbia! by this master-stroke, 
Thou hast not merely paid anancient score, 
Nor filled a void, nor raised a galling yoke, 
But from thy scutcheon hast forever more 
Erased an odious stain, Now may’st thou soar 
Above thy sister Pow’rs, and urge thy boasts 
To be more free than they, more firm and pure;, 
On whitened wings survey thy wide-spread 
coasts - : as 
With pride ; thou’st nothing lost ; thou’st gain’d 
effective hosts. 


Thou'st well decreed; rnot thou'st been 


misled ; 
'Twas all the Negro cred, nor strove to 


win bts 

What none but foes allege, and idiots dread. 
If “‘men are equa! born’’—in blood akin, | 
Why need the Negro seek to “ change his 

skin ?”’ 

~_ rather, let him prove himself the man, 
xalt, not sink his oie and origin, 
Thou’st given the means; now, if indeed 


they can, 

Let Pride and Prejudice maintain their worth- 

less ban. 

And thon, O Rece! no longer freed but free, 
Arise! go forth and vindicate thy right. - 

Thy Past was sorrow ;, Darkness flang 0’ er thee 


Her ghastl lo! the glorious Light’ 
Hath Mees ries fortis no longer night. | 


Behold, haste thine opportunity . 
Hath come, and wns thy Future clear and 


"T healthful currents of the soul. 
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The Liberty of Mind. 
BY B. BR. ¥. 
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All the various modes of existence, whether 
they be contemplated in the atom that is im- 
perceptible to the unassisted sight, or in the 
immense world that setsat nought the grasping 
power of vision—in the polypus, that possesses 
but sufficient vitality to preserve it from cor- 
ruption, or in the Lechainget, whose mysteri- 
ou essence, triumphing over annihilation and 
piercing through myriads of ages, knows no 
boundary but that of eternity—all are resolva- 
ble into two—the spiritual and the material. 
Of these, one appears to be subordinated to the 
other. Sitting upon the throne of being, the 
spiritual seems always to have regarded the 
material, simply as the means for its own de- 
velopment. “ The spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters ;” and sought to mani- 
fest itself farther by finding, amid the incon- 
gruous mass of pre-creation, the germ of a new 
existence. 

Within the reach of our immediate observa- 
tion, the human mind is the representative of 
spiritual existence; the globe, upon which we 
live, is the symbql of material being. Here, 
too, we recognizé “the #ipremacy of spirit. 
Taking the earth as it came from the hand of 
its Maker, the mind of man has entirely remod- 
elled it ; has infused itself into it ; and by draw- 
ifg forth its hidden resources, and stamping 
itself upon its every part, has transformed it 
into a ‘mighty mitror, in whick the original 
elements are but dimly seem, and from which 
is reflectéd the image of the potent magician, 
that wrought thechange. By triumphing over 
all the obstacles of space, and converting the 
rude and unshapen materials which are afforded 
it, into structures of grandeur and beauty, it 
has shown that the Genii flights and gorgeous 
creations of Oriental Tales arescarcely fantas- 
tic vagaries. By its stupendous executions, it 
has. realized the fable of the Titahs ; and Art, 
the offspring of Earth, flow dares dispute the 
rod of empire with Nature, the child of Heaven. 

Since both those states of existence enter 
into the constitution’ of man; and sinée mat- 
ter appears upon the stage of being merely as 
a medium for the manifestation of spirit, it 
follows that the development ‘of Humanity is 
the developmeént of mind. For this develop- 
ment the great condition is—absolute liberty. 
It is true that théories have, from time to time, 
been promulged, which, professing to aid the 
onward progress of humanity, wedld chain down 
thought and establish servitude throughout 
the entire domain of mind. Such theories may 
appear beautiful ; but their beauty is that of a 
sun-reflecting iceberg ; and while they attract 
our gaze, and arouse our’ admiration by the 
rainbow tints that play ‘upon their surfaces 
they may be insidionsfy congealing all the 
The flashes of 
genius may shed as Kalo round them ; but, like 
brilliant exhalations engendered in corruption, 
they retaii, in the midst of their lustre, the 
traces of their noiseme birth-place. Intro- 
duced into practice, they would conyert science 
inte a tideless and stagnant sea. Man, revel- 
ling im all the sensualities of the ancient Sy- 
barite, or crushed beneath the iron heel of the 
despct, would float upon its slimy surface, a 
stench in the nostrils of Deity. 

But in despite of all the vain and brilliant 
speculations of tyrannists, the mind claims to 
itself absolute liberty as the condition of its 
appropriate action. It knows that freedom is 
necessary to the complete exercise of any 
power. It recognizes in itself the type of that 
great primal Power, the Creative Knergy, which 
moulded systems of worlds replete with har- 
mony and beauty from out the indescribable 
elements of Chaos—it regards itself as the 





‘Pomethean spark derived from the eternal Sun 


to light up the altar-fires throughout every de- 
partment of art, science andindastry. Hence, 
it demands this, the requisite to all action ; 
and, not only does it demand it in thunder- 
tones, butin its own mative energy it dashes 
into netkingness all the fetters which an un- 
holy bigotry, or a cringing servility to time 
honored inatitations, would impose upon it. 

Through a long and soul-wearying course of 
time, the plots of tyrants may have been thick- 
enjog, and they may have thought that the 
trammels of a thousand years had completed 
the work of degradation. But the mind, like 
Marius amid the Carthagenian ruins, will still 
stand with determination depicted upon its 
brow, and hope gleaming from its every linea- 
ment; and when, like him, it comes back to its 
old domain, it will return triumphantly, crush- 
ing every power that attempted to englave it. 

Glance for 9 moment at that period of intel- 
lectual night, the Middle Ages—that dark time, 
when science gleamed in weak and fitful flashes 
from the gloomy recesses of the eloister—when 
government was a solemn mummery, in which 
a few titled dignataries but gave a nod, and 
millions trembled—when religion smiled like 
a seraph or glared like a demon at the 
will.of a designing priesthood. In such a 
state of society, when the manifestations 
of mind, whether in science, politics or the- 
ology, were required to be. embodied in dog 
mas which had reecived the sublime approba- 
tion of the Conclave, or the infallible sanction 
of some episcopal council, it is evident that 
there could have becn no mental progress, and 
consequently, that humanity must have re- 
mained at a stand-still. 

Did the mind continue to cower under this 


terrific vortex. It is the bursting forth of mind. 


the great and the good in human nature come 


ters upon the heart of humanity. 


unbounded license is a ¢ 


to. atheism; from groveling ignorance 





Abise | eecatet earned a fit iinritnity ;* | 
Advance! be faithfal, firm, discreet,-~a Unit 


* 
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priestly despotism? Look at that whirlpool of ple who possess it are a free people, and pow- 
flame that dashes over the Old World, threaten. | erful to keep themselves free. The well taught 
ing to engulf all the institutions of men in its | ™®” is 8 man of comparative power. 


Onward it swoops in its devouring course, Bat | it, should possess it? Science andarts are the 


forth, like the Hebrew children from the Chal-| duces into system the intuitive genius of the 
dean furnace, unharmed by the fires that | mind. 
threatened their destruction. Science once : 
more attempted to rend the veil from the mys- vigor, and largeness ; it furnishe io te und 
teries of nature. Religion again directed its standing those elements of practic! utility, 
ptayers to the one ppre and infinite Gad, and | Which are necessary in peace as in war, for 
recognized ia Him the only object of adora- personal, as for national prosperity and great- 
tion. The’once king-ridden rabble, now eleva | ness. The clear, well-informed judgment has 
ted to the rank of a free people, pressed around confidence in its own conclusions, which enable 
the thrones of fallen despots, and wrested from its ‘succe Knowle 
their hands the transcripts of that charter of is the basis of moral discipline ; it dignifies 
manhood which is stamped in indelible charac- | character; it utilizes the machinery of .the 


It is a matter of general observation, that | eTwise latent powers of man. It controls na- 
y pe the | ture in the combination of her varied laws, sub- 
action of avy power which has euddenly freed |4ues and harnesses them to our every use ; 
itself from “undue restraint. It’ t no 

po to excite wonder, Gulngeenurians plenty, as if the magic of the mind touched 
the mindrushed from one exweme te the otner; | ber with its mystic wand, and robe? ber in ele- 
feom despotism te anarchy ; from superstition | ance and beauty. 


to 
seience that would teame Sheed apa sagietn, gence, which fills all things with life and soul. 
0 ee eak cts loa 
pone i But, even in the midst we want the education of the masses, thereby 
of its excesses, the mind recognized no re- giving form and substance to the 
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ogee ~ 


straining authority. The only tribunal before 
| which are arraigned its actions, is within its 


) 


, wa bosom. Whether its manifestations pro- 


| peed gently along, like the Pactolus, to enrich 
the world with its golden treasures, or dash by, | 


‘| like the.dark and tarbid waters of Marsh, 


spreading mental disease and mora! desolation, | 
it acknowledges in no external power the right 

to stay its progress. 
As the excesses of mind, in a great measure, | 
grow out of the restraints that are laid upon | 
it, it follows that, with the suppression of those 
restraints, the. excesees will proportionately | 
cease, And when the purification of society, | 
which is now going on, will have come to that 
happy termination which is hoped fer by every 
lover of humanity—whea the mandates of | 
tyrants and the rodemontade of demagogues | 
will, alike, heve been hushed by the teachings | 
of patriotism,—then will the mind, ee 
by foreign will, and emancipated from inward 

passion, act with perfect freedom, and hold its | 
liberty, by virtue of charters inscribed upon the | 
‘tablets of the Everlasting, and stamped with | 
the seal of immutability. : . 

om 
Educational. 





BY GUL. JACOBUS. 





We are not deficent in precedent, that in what- 
ever form mind exists, it is not only possible to 
educate it, but that it is really beneficial to the 
subject itself, and also remunerative to the in- 
structor. Therefore, let the following ques- 
tions be propounded: Is mind capable of ex- 
pansion? and is reason fortified, and those fa- 
culties which are in relation to it, regulated by 
iméulcating knowledge? Whatis reason? In 
Latin it is ratio, to think, to suppose. In your 
own lexicon reason is, ‘’ that which is thought, 
or whieh is alleged in* words, as the ground 
cause of opinion. Speech is reason’s expres- 
sion. Reason is a faculty of thé mind by which 
it distinguishes truth from falsehood, and good 
from evil ; and which enables the possessor to de- 
duce inferences from facts, or from propositions.” 
Why do not children reason so perfectly as 
adults? Is it not because they are not mature 
in mental strength and capacity, and not in 
possession of facts by tuition? Are there not 
grades of intellect from the child to the decline 
of age? Are there not differences of this 
power of mind, as there are in the features and 
complexion? To return to the question of what 
is reason and its relations: Speech, thought, 
opinion, calculation, understanding, discern- 
ment, recognition, conclusion, judgment, right 
motives, final cause, justice, moderation, de- 
bate, argument, prudence, government, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, philosophy, art, science, cre- 
dence, rejection, passion, pride, humility, fear, 
morality, religion, free will, &c.,—in what do 
those properties originate? Do they not have 
root in the living, infinite intelligence of the 
Creator? They lie in unsystematic dreaminess 
in the child; and are wild in uncertain excesses 
in the uncultivated mind; and what is there 
but occasional flashes of light over the opaque 
degenerate mass! It requires the lamp of truth 
to illumige and give it strength for its decisions, 
Consult the aborigines of all ages and in all 
sections of the human family, in juxtaposition 
with those trained in Bible lands—and what is 
the result? The radix of moral power is in the 
Bible, although mysteriously associated with 
the mind, and when inculcated, gives to the man 
a true knowledge cf himself as a moral and 
free agent; and it is in this respect he stands 
erect in the knowledge of good and evil. 

Cicero calls this natural knowledge of good 
and evil, law. The knowledge of good and 
evil is an attribute by which we recognize, in 
the moral laws of God, our natural covenant 
bond; which laws are the laws of nature, 
known and reciprocated by us. The Bible is 
the foundation of knowledge, and those who 
acquire the nearest affinity with its precepts, 
acquire those grand principles which are char- 
acteristic of superiority in an individual or in 
a nation, and inspire a confidence in the entire 
surrounding world, even in a commercial point 
of view. Take America and England, the two 
lands where the Bible is given to the people in 
their vernacular, and taught in the schools. 
By it those nations have risen to be emporiums 
of the world’s confidence, and will become the 
great depositories of its wealth; without it 
they will fail, and fall to the grade of those 
who have not taken this privilege. Where are 
the accomplished Greeks, who called it foolish- 
ness? Fallen, and nought remains of them 
but their classic theories inscribed on the maw- 
soleum of their departed greatness! 

Compare those attributes of reason, and trace 
the hand divine! Dangerous are those awful 
agents impelled by a false light! Terrible, 
when error is engrafted upon them by the lash 
of the immoral sceptic master! Whether false 
theology of heathen myths, or polemical per- 
version of the direct line of revealed truth, the 
result is a vicious nature and false character. 
But our first proposition argues: can mind -be 
acted upon and improved by good, and niade 
practically bad, by tuition? Why was the 
Bible withheld from the serf and the slave? 
Was it not because it would elevate his mind 
to be practical in natural law? and that it would 
eat off his fetters as the sure rust, and impel 
him to proclaim his own freedom? And is it 
not then capable of keeping him free? Wilt 
thou dare enslave the enlightened Bible-taught 
man? He will endure fire and sword, -and 
shout liberty, descending down to a hopeful 
grave ! 

Is education essential to the progress of a 
people? “Knowledge is power,” and the peo- 


Is it not 
a privilege then, that every person capable of 


result of tuition; which also developes and re- 


Education is the food of the mind. giving it 
under- 


or to achieve success. Knowledge 


mind, and brings into active exercise the otb- 
order and 


‘| from confusion and want bringin 


Knowledge reciprocates the divine intelli- 
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like to see some af our Northern States throw | 


geviss of every mind, and combining the whole 
in one mental concoerse, whieh will bean act- 
ing power in the progress and prosperity of 
our people. 


A Veice from the Fifth (Mass.) 
District. 


—_—— 


BY PICKERING, « ” 


Two years ago this November, it will be re- 
membered that our Fifth Gongressional District 
was the seene of a tively canvass; which re- 
sulted in a triamphant eleétion ef the chairman 
of the House Reconstruction Committee of the 
Forty-first Congress againgt stiominee from the 
vicinity of the Hub. Eighty thousand ma- 
jority over was the resalt ef this victory of the 
people; besides, the local eminents, who are 
now engagedin restoring the moral equilibrium 
of the gallant ex-postmaster. of our city, hors 
du combat for any other political enterprise. 





| Perhaps, in view ‘of such..pronounced defeat 


and wide-spread ruin, it were weakmegs to ez- 
pect to find a spirited smtagouist quiet, after 
such a recuperative period. Yet, still they 
come, and when a prominent daily at the Hub 
nominates as General Butler’s successor its 
well-known and able Washington correspon- 
dent, we are forced to ask, “ Who and what are 
ye? whence in such questionable shape?’’ It’s 
a delicate matter to decide between two royal 
friends; but it is a fair question, why does one 
friend create the perplexity? Does he? We 
think, not on the principle of officious friend- 
ship. But it is rather regarded as a joke in 
this quarter; and might have failed to become 
a joke, had not the General, in the course of 
debate over Whittemore’s cadet case, denounced 
newspapers without particularly discriminating. 
When one remembers the impudence and au- 
dacity of the Brooks letter in that case, and the 
constantly recurring stories eooked up by cor- 
respondents in place of news, and this practice 
so great a hindrance during the war, and that 
to these lies gnd boasted complications in ras- 
cality, may be assigned two-thirds of the pub- 
lic want of confidence in the “ news,” itis not 
wonderful that Mr. Butler indignantly repu- 
diated and denounced generally snch a class, 
and perhaps without his usual guarded diction. 
It is wonderful, however, that a.paper free from 
such faults, one fairly supplied by men of integ- 
rity, as I believe the correspondents of the 
Boston Journal are—‘‘ Perley” in particular, 
that such a cap should be fitted on in editorial. 
Regarding Ben. Perley Poore, Esq., of the 
Journal staff at Washington as a gentleman of 
honor, integrity, and experience, the leader 
seemed humiliating, relieved only by the im- 
partial and business-like report of Mr. Poone 
without comment. We have since regretted, 
that he commented on the subsequent explana- 
tion of General Butler. . 

We know of no other motives for the inter- 
ference in what has been thus far well. Old 
Essex county has managed matters quite as 
well as Suffolk ; and her devotion has been re- 
warded with success. There is no reason to be- 
lieve she wants advice, and the quantities at 
hand insure no lack when she wants it; though 
her masses may desire aman to represent her, 
wha dares deny and show up a corrupted press, 
or corrupted legislation. Benjamia Butler, has 
the hearts of the 13,000 whose ballots were 
cast for him, a year ago last November, as well 
does his consistent record retain that love. 
Ile gave the country the first uncompromising 
mark of patriotism, amid the excited fire-eat- 
ing democracy of the Charleston Convention. 
He gave the first evidence that the, general 
government meant war when it put on the har- 
ness, at New Orleans, when the flag was to be 
desecrated. Gen. Wool exhibited that same 
spirit while, I think, at Fortress Monroe. But 
we cannot forget that all this was a “leap into 
the dark,’’ viewed from a political stand point, 
but intensely and solely patriotie, judged by 
its own merits. We knew him as a Democrat, 
—have felt again and again his withering sar- 
casm, more destructive in our helplessness; 
but even then, we knew him undeniably a map 
of the people. To-day, we know him as ‘aman 
of ‘conviction, of ability and statesmanlike 
tendency. We want Gen. Butlér to complete 
his creation—first stage, the contraband ; next, 
the freedman; and lastly, the American citi- 
zen in peaceful enjoyment of political rights. 
We know Essex county wants him there, and 
so do we for our Tennessee and Kentucky 
friends need succor; and if all the measures in 
Congress are as sure of passage, a8 he is of the 
privilege of debating them a8 a member, more 
would be done in Congress than is anticipated. 

a 
A Voice from Southern New York. 


BY WM. H. LESTER. 


Sir: I have just learned that such a paper as 
the New Era, was in existence. IT hail it with 
much joy, as a medium through which we can 
speak for ourselves, or have the plensure of 
reading the letters of others, who are endowed 
perhaps with fair views and good suggestions. 
I am also pleased to know that we have men 
of our own color among us, who feel it a duty 
to start a good paper of useful influence and 
general knowledge, and not to have to depend 
entirely upon our white friends for what we 
can supply ourselves. It is evident that we 
have men, of marked ability enough, and 
duly qualified to perform the duties as editors 
of a good paper in our own ranks. And I hope 
soon to hear from the pen of my noble friend 
“Prederick Douglass.” Thetime has at last 
approached when we must rely upon our own 
resources, and I am constrained to beliéve, that 
there are men of our own complexion that ean 
give us a good show of their prowess by wield- 
ing the pen as they would the sword. And 
since the ratification of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, we as a class must look forward for 
something more to do, than we used to do in 
those days of darkness when everything was 
against the ‘“‘Black Man.” But thisis a new 
era, in which we live, and it now behooves us to 
use all possible means to gain education, culture 
and development; and no pains should be 
spared to gain these facilities. Without these 
points we are unfit to follow the course marked 
out for us by the hand of destiny, and hope 
that our people in the South may not forget 
what side to lend their suffrages to; and they 
should not forget those, whose bodies now lie 
mouldering in the dust. ' 

I sometimes thiek how pleasant it must be to 
those true and “immortal” beings, viz : Abra- 
hani Lincoln, Thaddeus Stevens, and many 
others who fought shoulder to shoulder to bring 
about this fesult, that we might be made men in 
our own right. “We should always think of them 
with due reverence, when We look bs = i 
crownigg acts which bloomed out in 1870, and 
-which ‘those men started years ago, but were 
called away, and others must finish in their 


Exclusive teaching, or teaching of the few, | stead. 
is not the natural view of this grand question ;- 


It i¢ true that we have one-colored Senbtor 
out of seventy-one; but the tine, I hope, is 








peculiar | near at hand when we can count more. ‘ I-#euld [ 


4 4 


away their prejadice, apd send a colored mem- 
ber to Congress ; then we would {tel as if things 
were moving in the proper channels ; bat it is 
too much like war times—if you are not in 
the ring, or your name on the slate, you mast 
condescend to “red tape ''—consequently you 
mast remain outside. I am sorry, too, thata 


portion of the Republicans in this State (New | &! 


York) are about to withdraw from the party, 
forsooth, to form a Temperance ticket.. I am 
in for the cause of temperance, and I hope the 
majority of our people are ; but thi¢ will do us 
no good yet, materially ‘ecause there are yet 
measures which must be given us, and, before 
some new party can be started, I fear things 










the sword, as 
80, atill it must be said: 
the Lord ave true and righteous altegether. 
While the black man is de grateful f 
his enfranchisement, I trust that he will not 


é 
i 
f 
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will find a tetrograde movement. I think that, | Cosider himself as being under unfathomable 


without the aid of the Republican party, our 
status as regards political liberty, and, in fact, 
the freedom of our brothers South,-would have 
been literally defunct. IE am of the opinion 
that, if those that propose to leaye the Republi- 
ean party, should succeed in forming even a 
minority, why it will have the effect to 
strengthen the Democratic party: so that we 
may lose the State officers again, as we did in 
1868; and in that case, there comes a return 
of confidence to Democragy, and, in reality, I 

believe that they will send ‘their secret agents 
and money to the South, and endeavor (to use 
a military phrase) to turn the enemy's weapons 
upon them, as we are aware that some of our 
people are like the whites who love the al- 
mighty dollar. It blinds them so that, if not 
looked after, they may be induced to give the 
Democrats a vote; but I hope that there may: 
not be one such in the ranks. ‘ 

I should blush with shame to know that even 
one should so vote after beitig told who and 
what party to cast their suffrage for. I had to 
laugh to see the Demoerats of Elmira, N. Y., 
at their municipal election, March Ist, teasing 
the colored men to vote on their side, telling 
them that they helped them at their donations 
and assisted them to build their churches,.ett.; 
also saying to them that they could vote that 
ticket, and no one would suspect their disloy- 
alty to the Republicam party. Well, the -up- 
shot of the matter is, if they are so bold as to 








properly canvassed by competen 
Baltimore. I heard enough to 
how the people of some of the 
would go, if left to the new ¥ 


I had some talk with a fey of the leading 
spirits among the colored pfople, and the. im- 
pression that I received diQ/not set very nicely 


and tramped over the 
three years; and we 
thrown away. 
y have at least one hun- 
ibers for your paper. © 

0 leiieailti ime vera 


F cove Revels Correct. 
¢ 





BY LEWIS H. DOUGLASS. 


A correspondent of the New York Indepen- 
dent, indulging in a criticism of the speech of 
Senator Revels on the Georgia bill, charges 
him with making a few overstatements, and 
says: ‘‘ But when he proclaimed that the peo- 
ple of the North owe the colored race a deep 
obligation which it is no easy matter to fulfill, 
he certainly made one. The deeper obligation 
is on tho other side. It is true; as Mr. Revels 
says, that when the federal armies were thinned 
by death and disaster, additional force was 
gained in the sable soldier, who, at the eleventh 
hour, were mustered in to fight for the enfran- 
chisement of their race. But before that hour 
came the land was planted thick with the flower 
of northern youth, who died for them. They 
fought for themselyes. And the race that 
would not arm,and fight to the death for its 
own liberty, would deserve to perish,”’ 

Just in what the “deeper obligation” is on 
the other side, the writer does not make clear, 
unless it.be the statement that “the land was 
planted thick with the flower of northern 
youth,” who died for the freedom of the black 
man, or in attempting to secure freeddm for 


obligation to a people for restoring to him that 
of which they had rébbed him, such testora- 
tion being accompanied witli no repentance of 
the. wrong done, but simply wrung from their 
| necessities, 

| —ih, te. 

| Whistin. 

BY EPHRAIM SWANCE. 


Whislin. We du not mo how old the rt uy 
whislin iz ; hut we hev no dowt that Noer had 
sum noleg nv the art, ur how wood he hey got 
the yallerdogintheark? .. .. > 
| ‘The-yaller dog iz trecheras & juges uther 
ifoks by hisself, and ‘thar 4 it must hev.tak no 

small amount uv whislin & coagin. ‘such az can 
|b guv with the fat, &c., 2 git the yaller dog 2 
go in & save hizself, & the dog familein gene- 
ral. But b-4-we go further, we’ say thé art, & 
we jaj it 2 ban art az much 86 as if iz an art 
fur a dog. 2.kech hiz tail,—still it iz eay enuff 
dun in both cases ; the dog can ketch hiz tail 
if it is long enuff, & biz percyverance & pa- 
shence iz ekal 2 the emergency uy the case; & 
enny body kin whisle if tha only go how, tho. 
it iz not every body who trize that az a whisler, 
he iz-a snecéss. Tiz not evéry man that kin 
git up a respectable’ whislé, enny more than 
enny man cudeat av a buzzard pot-pie unpoinly, 
& when ‘told uv the facet, cud eheck thé rizin 
emoshuns within his-brést. The grate'trabble 
seéms 2 b 2 git thé moath—with which awl 
Simona Pare whislin shud b duh—in the-proper 
shape. But that shud not b so mach trubble, 
az awl u hev 2 du iz 2 git sum green persim- 
muns, & placin them in the mouth, slowly 
masticate them & swaller the jace, & if that 
duz not git dp a good mouth far whislin, a ma 
az Well giv it up az a bad job. We da not no 








_| who the man waz that’ invented wihislin, but 
* wet by whislin az Sanco Panza, in Don Quixot, 


wuz by sleep. Blessed iz the man who invented 
sleep, sez he, & blessed iz the man who in- 
vented whislin, sek we. Whislin' daz more 2 
suth our greefs—our wos'allay—than ensy 
thing we can git'‘far the same price. Whistin 
iz uzed by a‘grate menny peple, & fur a grate 
menny purposes, & we da not’ jest now mo uy 
enny thing that wood conveniently take its 
place. Thar it a grate menny kinds ty whislin. 
The Bible tells uv 7 kinds uv kissia; bat we 
think thar iz more kinds ay whielin than that. 
Thar iz the common whistle which. we hear al- 
most evry time we go out uv doors wzed by no- 
body in partiekler & every Body in géneral, 
Then thars the signal whisle, thar iz the whisle 
fur company, thesia the exklamatory whisle 
when a kech holt av enny thing hot & put it 
down’ without enny body telling u, ur az if it 
wuz heavy. Thar iz the joyful whisle, thar iz 
the whisle uv amazement az when s boy Ist 
sees the elephant. : 
Thar iz the carless whisle uv the enterprizin 
Yankee when whitlin with hiz jack-nife, & 
menny more whisles cud we menshun, more 
esspeshally if we shud git belo the simon pure, 
fur instance thar iz the cheerfull whisle uv the 
wind uv a cold nite, & a feller about 4 miles 
from home without hiz overcete. Then thars 
the pleasant whisle uv the minae ball & bullets 
in general, but that’l da dae the kinds. Sum 
foks hev more whisle than Gthers, tho awl are 
born with a free @ elfal rite tu it Sum foks 
ev sich poor whisles that the air obleeged to 
wet them, & sum wet their whisle so much that 
a cant git s full grown whisle out-uv them enny 
morenu ‘‘kitrmake # silk pus onten-a sows 
ear.” Whislin properly belongs tu the male 


him. We hoff that the black man is under no | PoPShun uv mankind, far tiz sed “A> whislin 


deep obligation to the people of the North for 
his enfranchisement ; that the land is not planted 
with the flower of northern youth who died 
fighting for the freedom of the negro. 


woman & a krowin hea never cams 2 9 good 
end.” This shud bo warnin 2 wimin who im- 
magin whislin ther fort, fur in nuthin @uz a 


persan git wus fooled than in’ undertakin sum. | 


cht to’| thin whith ix notther fort. Like the shan who 

The fact is, the youth of the North fought to _ 
pfeserve the Union from disruption ; and the Weteene os em _ tenders he ee 
Government of the United States was the more | ® Gotham’ 2 tresurer spinner fur t 
easily enabled to fill its armies by a declaration | 1¢@pshua found that foolin the Government in 
from Congress, made early in the war, that the | ‘hat we was-not his fort. Tho it sap tu b 
institution of slavery was not to be interfered the fort aw sum 2 bilk Unele Sem. Whislin 


with. Officers commanding the armies-of the 


kin caws menny kurius things. We hev when 


Union, engaged in hunting down and returning | ® boy bin «ittin in the house with our Father & 


to disloyal masters their slaves, and, id one or 


Mother lisnin 2 the story uv the bey whenever 


two instances, warned the black maui that if he | “4 ® lie ur sumthin ekally instruckstive, when 


ES ; 1 2 wunst our eara-wood’b saluted with 
dared assert his right to liberty he should be | °™ ape- 
crushed with an iron hand, and thede'ucts were | M!** Whisle, & wv: audden we waod recollect 


applauded throughout the North. 


we hed forgot. sumthin, & we wood start.down 


When it became evident to the President of rye - is& a 4 . a wood take 
the United States, as Commander-in-Ohief of | °° pee soa ae 
the Army and Navy, that it would be impossi- ys begin ieniensctiaes 8 


ble to crush the rebellion without depriving | 
the rebels of that element of strength which 
furnished food, assisted in the mantfacture of 


ordnance, and built fortifications, he issued a 


proclamation emancipating slaves in the rebel- 
lious portions of the nation. How was this 


received by the “flower of Northern youth?” 


dark. t , $ 

We have dog (not # yaller dog) & if we go 
2 the door & whiale, it seems 2 exzert. an in- 
flewence over his hole body—he will cum. rite 
up wagin his continaence. We wance herd uv 
aman who had lost a dog in a misterins maner 
& a few dez after wards he went in 2 a butcher 


Did they wish to take up atms to make that | “2°? & begin 3 whisle, wa a pile i fresh 
proclamation effectual? Our recollection is | **¥"*8°* started wagin — . — 
that they did not. It became necessary for the not enjoy our selves 60 mach when we go 2 the 


Government to pass, and enforce, conseription 


Theater, if it wus notfur the boys whislin in 


i the gallery, & az whislin is uv so much benefit. 
laws, to place before the “ youth ’* of the North Denis 
inducements in the shape of heavy bounties to | ¥° hope awl will try & avail themselves uv the 


take up arms and defend a country that had 


advice contained in this & try & b what the 


been to them just, true, and regardful of ‘their chad b—~a successful whislin. 


every interest. 


At this juncture, the black man is allowed 
to fight, simply becanse it was absolutely ne- 
cessary ; the Union armies were being defeated 


oe eee ee 
LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 
Letter Srokt Matens Cys Be. : 
Kansas Crrr, vag Se ny 19, 1870. 


on every battle-field, the “ flower of Northern | To the Editor of the New 


youth” were not coming up to die for the free- 
dom of the black man as rapidly as the safety 


Here we are in this far off city of the West, 
officiel proclamation msking the 


waiting the 
of the nation demanded, hence the sable sol- | fifteenth amendments part of the organic law 
diers took places in thé decimated armies of the | of the land. We had hoped it would rench us 


Union, and their pay was to be that of which | in time to 


they had been robbed, viz: their freedom. 


How absurd is itto claim thaf'té restore to 
& person that of which you have robbed him 


places him under 


obligation to yor." 


fall measere of which can néver be 


allowing him; efter much i 
pert, to take up'arms and nssist im 









We hold that the right of the black man to 
fréedom always existed, and that the United 
States, in him of the exercise of that | 
right, committed a gross outrage upon Rim, the 

determined, 


the ustion of States, dots fot place him under | believe, as the frequent mpar 
obligations to the people of the North among them under th 


as voters for the ensting 
spring election. Under the resolution of Seua- 
tor Drake ali desiring to vote are required ta 
register at every "dettisa, 
time of registration has been 








Spe eae Thaw » charged Gee doen 
ore . 


sousee from whence it emanates, or the serioas 
consequences which it entails. Democrats 
know thie, and are harping loudly on the fa- 
tility with which the colored yote-can be in- 
finenced in their favor. ‘‘We could buy the 
nigger's vote before the war,” say they, ‘and 
ib will be just as easy to buy it again.” 

But it is to be hoped that theinflaence of the 
New Ena in this place will be such as to stay 
the tide of treason, on the one hand, and atolid 
indifference to duty and responsibility, on the 
other. Let colored men learn that with their 
new-born freedom come intreased Tesponsi- 
bilities. The preservation of our freedom is 
an important trust. It is with us to sny whether 
freedom to our race will prove # blessing or a 
curse. Immunities, neglected ot abused, are 
as mercies despised, We should likewise re- 
member that we are scarcely free ; that, how- 
ever true we are no longer physically bound 
band and foot with chains, still our minds are 
yet cramped by circumstances prevailing, which 
dwarf their true cilture and development, and 
caste, the bane of society, still holds usin penal 
ostracism, not only before the whites, but be- 
fore ourselves. 

Mental slavery, in its results on the mind 
and character, is but little short of absolute 
bondage, body and soul. The mind must pos- 
sess exalted ideas of freedom before its posses- 
sor resolves upon making an effort to secure 
his freedom ; and to this exalted idea of freedom 
and citizenship must we come, if we succeed 
honorably in the new vocation to which we 
have been lately called. 

In view of this, we rejuice at what our fellow 
men in Washington are doing to place before the 
people a paper which will be a worthy medium 
through which public opinion, and especially 
as it"regards our race, may be elevated to the 
true standard of duty and trust. 

' Yours, for the right, 
ae Jaune D. Bowszr. 


> oo 
Letter From Salem, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of the New Era: 

, The New Era is so oppertune that it comes 
as asenge of duty to contribute to its support. 
Hitherto, my daily labor has been very hard 
and engrossing, rarely affording those moments 
of leisure which should produce the fruits of 
meditation, but it is otherwise now. There is 
one regret that a correspondence from this sec- 
tion has less interesting items of the progress 
and condition of our people ; that our people 
have so little interest in our common weal; and 
‘It must be said, that where such interest is ex- 
hibited, it is equivocal, unsatisfactory and un- 
productive. The condition of all masses must - 
be improved, because susceptible of improve- 
ment, because the general tendency of our coun- 
try is toward « higher fype. Of us, this may 
be specially said in labor matters, if none eth- 
er. And the difference between our commu- 
nities north and:those south, in the matter of 
labor alone, vastly in favor of the latter, re- 
veals the former asan apy Suceess. Con- 
cisely we say, that our labor is not es- 
sential to American industry ; south, it is; and 
therefore, presuming upon greater general in- 
telligence here, than there, this fact should 
sound the alerm to us. I will not amplify here. 

Another regret specially felt by the general 
reader, who, through your columns, expects to 
learn the “situation” in each section, is the 
quiet north of Mason and Dixon's (obsolete) 
line, and the unrest south. The quiet is not 
to Dé} regrotted,. if peaceable progress,—if, 
north, we are the index of the common destiny 
Wndes favorable conditions. \ Skell we be? is 
the devoted appeal im favor of Hon. G, W. 
Julian by the National Executive Committee, 
specially, but generally, in construction, too. 
I cquld second that appeal heartily. Ogr's is 
no flippant work of sensation or “ spread,” but 
the task of impressing the minds of. our peo- 
ple with the truly noble sentiments of the just 
and progressive legislation enacted in our be- 
half. The infection of these ideas catch read- 
ily now ; and a healthier tone to-day. pervades 
our community than it ever knew. Localisms 
must not choke tliis out. We must enlarge 
the sphere ofour visien. We must understand, 
that the fifteenth amendment is the patent ofa 
national citizenship, a step in National Reeon- 
struction, end finally conclude, that the 4iff- 
cult task of all is to base qurselvey firmly upon 
the organic law of the land. Congress in- 
itiated this. We must support it, till comple- 
ted. Do we forget that the local balance of 
power given us by this impartial legislation, 
may be, as we chose, our impregnable safe- 
guard, or our swift defeat? Boston, Indiana, 
and every locality, remember your duty now is 
purely national. Your interests, of the neces- 
sity of the hour, concentrate upon the doings 
of the Forty-first Congress, and its successors. 
Is the foundation it lays of less importance 
than the superstructure? Pause and reflect, and 
let your intelligence ably second your repre- 
sentative in the Senate Chamber. 

I have diverged, I trust not unprofitably. To 
bring a correspondence from this section into 
harmony with the Fra, may also be to take a 
large interest in matters affecting the commun- 
ity as wellas the class. Tor the citizen not af- 
fected by class legislation, has common inter- 
ests in the community. 

Bat we trust to hear from the South, and 
learn “what cheer’’ by every issue of this valu- 
able journal. Ethiopia shall rise and stretch 


to say, that the grandest destiny to 
an alien people prospectively opens tothe col- 
ered Americans of to-day? 

¥ours - 
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A Memorial Number. 





In our desire to make this issue of our pape> 
a memorial number, we have no hesitation to 
witbhold, this week, our usual variety of edi- 
torial matter, and to devote the space ordinarily 
reserved for ourselves to the purpose of chro- 
nicling the utterances of the press and. the 
manifestations of the popular joy on the rati- 
fication of the fifteenth Constitutional amend- 
ment. In determining upon this course, we 
feel that we have no need to offer an apology 
to our readers for so doing. The reason which 
suggests it is, we are satisfied, its own com- 
mendation. The‘event which occasions it is 
one, that lies so near to the hearts of all as to 
cause dissertations upon other themes to sound, 
just now, out of tune and harsh. Let this 
number, therefore, be aedicated entircly, so far 
as its wonted editorial columrs are concerned, 
to notices of the last grand act in the drama of 
a nation’s justice—the enfranchisement of a 
race. 





The Poem by we Hi. J. 


Just here, we desire to call the attention of 
our readers to the poem upon the Ratification 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, which appears on 
our first page. It was sent to tnis office, in the 
first instance, for publication; and it was in 
type even before the issue of our last number ; 
but unfortunately, we had gone to press before 
the President sent his message to Congress ; 
and we have since been anticipated by the ap- 
pearance of this admirable production, first, in 
the Philadelphia Press, and then in the Sunday 
Chronicle. Nevertheless, we publish it again, 
trusting that we may often have the pleasure 
of welcoming to our colamns contributions of 


its gifted author, whether in prose or verse. 
ceeeenmenl 
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RATIFICATION 


FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
Preclamation by the President. 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS. 


Wasuineotox, D. C., March 30. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

It is unusual to notify the two Houses of Con- 
gress by message of the promulgation, by pro- 
clamation of the Seeretary of State, of the 
ratification of the Constitutional amendment. 
In view, however, of the vast importance of 
the fifteenth amendment of the Constitution, 
this day declared a part of that revered inséra- 
ment, fom a departure from the usual cus- 
tom justifiable. The measure which makes at 
once four millions of the people voters whe 
were heretofore declared, by the highest tri- 
bunal in the land, not citizens of the United 
States, nor eligible to become so, with the as- 
sertion that, at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence, the opinion was fixed and uni- 
versal among the civilized portion of the white 
race, and regarded as an axiom in morals as 
well as in politics, that black men had norights 
which white men were bound to respect, is in- 
deed o measure of grander importance than 
any other one act of the kind from the foun- 
dation of the Government to the present time. 
Institutions like ours, in which all power is 
derived directly from the people, must depend 
mainly upon their intelligence, patriotism, and 
industry. I call the attention, therefore, of 
the newly enfranchised race to the importance 
of their siriving in every honorable manner to 
make themselves worthy of their new privilege. 
Toa race more favored heretofore by our laws 
I would say, withhold no legal privilege of ad- 
vancement to the new citizens. The framers 
of our Constitution firmly believe that a re- 
publican form of government could not endure 
without intelligence and education was gene- 
rally diffused among the people. The Father 
of his Coantry, in his farewell address, uses 
this language: “ Promote, then, as a matter 
of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge, In proportion 
as the structure of government gives force to 
public opinion it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.’ In his first-annual 
message to Congress the same views were forci- 
bly presented, and are again urged ia his eighth 
message. 

I repeat that the adoption of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution completes the 
greatest civil change and constitutes the most 
linportant event that has occurred since the 
nation came into li'e. 
beneficial in proportion to the heed that is given 
to the urgent recommendations of Washington. 


If these recommendations were impertantthen, | 


with a populatien of but a few millions, how 
much more important are they now, with a 
population of forty millions, and increasing in 


rapid ratio. I would therefore eall upon Con- 
gress to take all the means within their consti- 
tutional power to promote and encoerage popn- 
lar education througbout the country, and upon 
the people everywhere to see to it that all who 
possess and exercise political rights shall have 
an opportunity to acquire that knowledge which 


will make their share in the Government a 
blessing und oot a danger. By such meens on] 
can the benefits contemplated by this odie 
ment to the Constitution be secured. 


(Signed) U. S. GRANT.» 


Hamilion Fish, Secretary of State of the United 
Sites, to all whom these presents may come, 
greeting : , 

Know ye that the Congress of the United 
States, on or about the 27th day of February 
io the year one thousand eight hundged and 
sixty-nine, passed ar solution in the words and 
figures following, to-wit: 

A resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 


‘| such strains as we may. 


The change will be | hearts seek their constantly recurring expres- 


ARTICLE ° 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

Szorton 2. The Congress shal! have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

And, further, that it appears from official 
documenta on file in this Department that the 
amendment to thé Constitution of the United 
States, roposed as aforesaid, has been ratified 
by the tures of the States of North Caro- 
lina, West Virginian, Massachusetts, Wiscon- 
ein, Maine, i Michigan, South Caro- 
lina, P Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, New York, New 
Hampshire, Nevada, Vermont, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Ohio, lowa; Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Rhode Island, Nebraska and Texas—in all 
29 States. And further, that the States whose 
Legislatures have so ratified the said proposed 
amendment constitute threetfourths of the 
whole number of Stater in the United States. 
And, farther, that itappears from the official 
document on file inthis Department tbat the 
Legislature of the State of New York has 
since passed a resolution claimin, to withdraw 
said ratification of the said amendment which 
had beem made by the LegisJature of that 
State, and of which official notice had been 
filed in this Department. And, further, that 
it appears from the official document on file in 
this department that the Legislature of Geor- 
gia has by a resolution ratified the said pro- 
posed amendment. Now, therefore, be it known, 
that I, Hamilton Figh, Secretary of State of 
the United States, ty virtue and in pursuance 
of thesecond section of the act of Congress 
Fe: the 20th day of April, in the year 
1818, entitled an act to provide for the publica- 
- of the laws of the ws omy ae ao ~ 
other purposes, do here eertify that the 
pean se ye Tem has re Ms valid to all 
intents and pufposes as a part of the Constitu- 
{ tion of the United States. 

In testimony whereof I-have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the Department of 
State to be affixed. Done atthe city of Wash- 
ington, this 30th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy, and of the independence of the United 
States the ninety-fourth. 

HAMILTON FISH. 





Te Deum Laudamus. 

No person, not even the least reflecting, can 
review. the events of the last nime years, and 
contrast the condition of colored men in this 
country at the commencement of that period 
with their present recognized status as fully 
enfranchised citizens, without noting the mani- 
fest indications of Divine Providence which 
mark every stage of their progress. ‘Ihe slave, 
despised! the pominally free man, shorn more 
or less of all civil and political rights! Such 
were they at the beginning of the last decade. 
And now! Oh! never before in the world’s 
history hasthere been so great a deliverance 
of any people! That of the children of Israel 
from Egyptian bondage furnished, perhaps, an 
antetypal shadow of this more recent one, which 
has culminated in the proclamation of the fif- 
teenth Constitutional amendment, But it is 
only a shadow; and if Mratam and her associ- 
ates had reason to break forth into singing, as 
they stood upon the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea, and beheld the discomfiture of Paaraon 
and his host, how much greater reason have 
we to intone a.Te Deum Laudamus—a We 
pratse Thee, O God!—in view of His good- 
ness toward us! 

We freely admit, that we scarcely feel like 
penning a mere prosaic article at this present 
writing; and we do not wonder that our col- 
umns, this week, bear very decided traces of 
lyric fire. Indeed, we should not be at all sar- 
prised, if our Waeatizrs, our Hortons, and 
our Warrtrrecps had only been waiting for that 
measure of inspiration, which entire enfran- 
chisement can alene afford, in order to strike 
their full and perfect notes, and charm the 
world with melody. We can, therefore, con- 
fidently expect a coming bard—it may be, more 
than one—among us; and, in the meanwhile, 
let each one of us give utterance to our joy in 


As we have already intimated, there never 
was, eurély, among any people a comparable 
oscasion for such an utterance. And, if the 
sweet*singer of Istael found the theme of one 
of his sublime psalms in the wonderful doings 
of Jehovah in behalf of His chosen people,and 
as he chanted each one of. them in succession, 
broke out with.an exulting ‘‘O, give thanks 
unto the Lord, for He is good, for He is great, 
for His greatness endureth forever ’’—if David, 
we say, was thus constrained to siag, while re- 
calling Divine interpositions, we can, with at 
least an equal ehow of reason, find grounds for 
the counterpart of nis song in God’s dealings 
with us. 

Certainly, in the last few years, variousevents 
have trauspired to call for a heartfelt ‘‘O,give 
thanks unto the Lord” upon our part, as a peo- 
ple. Surely, such an event is to be noted in 
the emancipation of the Distriet of Columbia— 
the first sun-beam breaking through the thun- 
der-clouds-of war to cheer our gloom. And, 
when our martyr-President uttered his Procla- 
mation of Freedom, there was, of a truth, an- 
other such event. Like events, too, can be 
found in the bearing of the negro, when per- 
mitted to attest his loyalty and courage as a 
soldier in his country’s canse—in his disen- 
thralment effected by the constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing slavery—in that additional 
amendment authoritatively declaring his citi- 
zenship—in that scheme of reconstruction 
which gave him a commanding political infla- 
ence in States where he was once cnslaved—in 
the magnanimity which prompted our honored 
President to vindicate equality by making him 
the reeipient of official patronage ; and, finally, 
in that crowning act of justice the proclama- 
tion of which has suggested the present article. 
Truly, in view of all these wonderful aad un- 
paralleled marks of God's mercy, each and all 
of us can, with great propriety, repeat again 
and again the ejaculation of Davip. Let us, 
then, in our rejoicings for fall and equal rights 
secured to us-as citizens, and in our gratitude 
to people, States, Congress and President, not 
forget Him to whom the highest thanks and 
praise are due; and let the feelings of our 





| sion in Ze Deum landamus. 





GREAT REJOICING. 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


At a meeting of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of Colored Men, @alled in honor of the 
ratification of the fifteenth Oonstitutional 
amendment, Rey. Sella Martin introduced the 
following resolutions : : 


Resolved, That in the pai of the fifteenth 
tmmedl to the Oocbtitation 


, ww +>! forever bag fy rr 
structure were 
holiest sacrifice and. the jobléat endecvors 
known to mankind. “ With a ballot in the s 











on ’ 
the i of mp noble a st 
eaving the line — putine 
speak his loving and manly words, his senti- 
ments toward two races principally con- 


cerned in his message. 
Resolved, That in the name of-the colored 
people of the nation we tender General Grant 
our sincere acknowl for this new proof 
of his fidelity to our race ; and, omg Ma the } 
benediction of every sou of the Old Bay State, 
in g of her, we say, God bless him. 


people, we th pleagure the recommenda- 
tion of President Grant that a national system 
of education be adopted ‘whereby those’ who 
have just eme: 
zenship, as well as those who come from abroad 
may be able properly to dischar, b duaies 
of citizens, and we gladly note the fact, that 
whatever the feelings of other races in the 
past have been toward us, that the same act 
which lifts ue into the exercise of suffrage also 


~ were heretofore im le 

esolved, That measures be taken to fire a 
national salute in honor of the consummation 
of this glorious end of a rebellion, begun in 
the interests of slavery, but overruled by Provi- 
dence for the emsncipation, enfranchisement, 
and elevation of all American citizens, with- 
out regard to race, color, or previous cendition 
of servitude. 

Resolved, That the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Colored Men select some one of 
their number deliver an address, at some suit- 
able place in honor of this, the crowning deed 
of American justice, to our race, and as a 
fitting memorial to those who are to come 
after us. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted; 
after which a communication was read by the 
secretary, Mr. F. G. Barbadoes, from William 
A. Cook, President of the Central Republican 
Committee of Washington, D. C., requesting 
the National Executive Committee of Colored 
Men to assist in a proper celebration of the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment, to 
take place some day next week. 

The communication was received, and Messrs. 
Barbadoes, Douglass, and Professor Vashon 
were appointed a committee to arrange all 
matters concerning the celebration. 


Satvute.—One hundred guns were fired at’ 
noon Saturday on the National Monument 
grounds by a battery of twelve-pound guns 
from the Arsenal, to testify the gratification 
of the colored people of tho United States at 
the ratification of the fifteenth amendment to 
the Coustitation of the United States. The 
slute was fired under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 

Religious Demonstration in Honor of 
the Fifteenth Amendment. 


The National Executive Committee of the 
colored people of the United States having de- 
signated Sanday, April 3d, as the time, and Is- 
rael church on Capitol Hill as the place, for 
celebrating, religiously, the ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, invi- 
tations were extended to the President, Vice 
President, and members of Congress: to be 
present on this occasion. The inclemeney of 
the weather, no doubt, prevented many from 
attending, but the venerable church was, never- 
theless, well filled. Among those present were 
Hon. Charles M. Hamilton, Member of Con- 
gress from Flerida; Major B. Rush Plumly, of 
Texas, now on a visit to this city, prominently 
known as an old-time abolitionist; Major 
At Lee, of the Treasury Department; Proft 
Wilcox, members of the National ‘Executive 
Committee, and colored citizens generally, 

The pastor of Israel church, Key. Mr. Wat- 
kins, conducted the devotional exercises, com- 
mencing with the hymn appropriate for the 
occasion, “ The Year of Jubilee has Gome,’’ 
which was sung by the entire congregation, 
The pastor reminded the audience that the cele- 
bration to-day was of a religious and not of a 
political character. Prayer was next offered, 
after which the 148th Psalm was read by Mr. 
Watkins. A select choir next sang with fine 
effect, “Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's 
dark sea.’’ ; 

The President, Mr. George T. Downing, then 
addressed the meeting as follows : 

Remarks of Mr. Downing. 

The National Executive Committee, repre- 
senting the colored people of the United States, 
convened this meeting as a distinct meeting, 
in the name of the entire people, still in har 
mony and accord with all local demonstrations. 
One hundred guns were discharged yesterday 
under its auspices in honor of the ratification 
of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
ar amendment that gives legabform and reality 
to what the Declaration of Independence in 
1776 but announced. The firing happily took 
place on the 2d day of April, known in history 
as the day when Richmond, the breastwork of 
slavery, fell. 

God’s hand is so plainly discernable as lgad- 
ing to the end so happily accomplished, which 
we are here to note, that it seems most fit and 
proper we sheuld gather on this; His holy day, 
and in this, His consecrated temple, to grate- 
fully recognize Hisagency. 

But a few years have passed since wrong and 
outrage were so completely our lot; when bru- 
tality seemed to be borne on wings to chase us 
on every side; when hope seemed as dark as 

concontrated midnight ; when we were ready 
to exclaim, “My Ged! why hast Thou for- 
saken us?” that it awakens, the thought, mi- 
raculous interposition! This gathering to-day 

is but one of thousands of gatherings through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, with 

their banners of joy and hope spread, on which 

are proclaimed, “ God and our native land; 

peace and good will to men ; we desire to cul- 

tivate friendly relations with all.” On which 

are emblazoned, ‘‘We have a country and a 
flag we love, and will bravely defend.” It is 

being proclaimed to oppressed Europe, “ Be of 
good cheer.” 
When John Brown—God bless his memory 

—was being led to the scaffold, a martyr to 

what we this day realize; when he took up a 

little black child and kissed it, he lodked out 

on the country that opened to his view, observ- 

ing its beauty and fertility, exclaimed, “What 

a pity it is prostituted toslavery!’’ His spirit 

has been moving on, retaining its sympathy and 

intelligence; it realizes the change. I can 

imagine the joy that possesses it in realizing 

that this fair land is no longer prostituted to 

slavery. 

Nor must we forget Abraham Lincoln, who, 

an instrument in the hand of God, was allied 

with the abolition of slavery ; whose name will 

always be associated with the ffeeing of four 

millions of men, women and children. Abra- 

bam Linooln was environed with difficulties ; 

he desired to be regarded as prudent in inav- 

gurating changes, rather preferring that the 

merits of meritorious acts should be written in 

history to the credit of “necessity,” than to 

himself. Thaddeus Stevens smiles on.to-day’s 


reality. , mn 
To speak of the living, who deserve honor- 
able mention would be to speak of mapy, but I 


shall not be regarded as invidious when I say 


that three, names at the present time stand out, 


80 prominent, so allied in. moral aim and power, 
'| that they form. triymvirate—Grent, Sumner, 
Phillips. 


, t 


The alacraty with which our Presi- 








resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, (two-thirds of both 
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dent gave to the world his late proclamation, 


the fatherly an® generous words he uses, all 


relieves them of disabilities in States where | 


tire 









not let the enemy, who has striven to maintain 
slavery and keep us degraded, and who are 


even now, when- the inevitable is upon them, 
still fighting us, attempt by bribes or deceit, 
by false te divide us ; let us be 
aunit. We must werk to that end. Your Na- 
tional Executive Committee will continue to 


ceabveth dp representing the whole colored | labor in that direction; it must continue its 
il wi 


efforts to secure lands for the landless; to secure 
financial assistance for the frecdmen of the 


into the light of a fall citi- } South, that they may develop its resources by 


free labor, threugh banking agencies similar to 
those which the once lords of the South used 
when having the-seil tilled by slave labor. The 
workshops of the country are to be opened. 
The Philedelphig music halls must not insult 
the-spirit of the age. 

But I must not occupy more of your time, 
and introduce the speaker of the day, Sella 
Martin, Esq. 

Address of Selia Martin, Esq. 

Sella Martin, Eeq., Editor of the New Era, 
was then introduced by Mr. Downing as the 
speaker of the day. Mr. Martin said that by 
mistake in announcing the order of exercises, 
he had been put down as the orator of the day. 
On such an occasion as this oratory was not 
necessary. When we are seeking to accomp- 
lish great results then it may be necessary to 
resort to the blandishments of speech, to em- 
ploy the force of logic, and exhaust the art of 
rhetoric. But the purpose for which we have 
met to-day is so plain, so well understood, so 
simple that all can understand. Our object is 
rather to recognize the blessings bestowed upon 
us, to give thanks to Almighty God for His 
merciful dispensation, and to humbly acknowl- 
edge our true indebtedness for our emancipa- 
tion and liberation and elevation to all the 
rights of citizenship. 

It is true men are but the agents in carrying 
out His edicts; the history of our race is 
memorable in this, that the agencies employed 
by Him to accomplish His will, are as evident 
to us as were the Pillar of Fire by night and 
the Pillar of Cloud by day in guiding the 
chosen people of Israel out of captivity. It 
was true that we could only? recognize it 
through human agencies; and in revering the 
name of Abraham Lincoln, or in praising the 
acts of our National Legislature, we could not 


.| forget from What source came that influence 


which has wrought out our true emancipation. 

The Creator is the architect of our fortune. 
Every leader among men has derived his in- 
spiration from on high. 


The retrospective history of the struggle in 
this country tells of such 9 man as Wendell 
Phillips, a man singularly and wonderfully en- 
dowed. God gave him therrarest of gifts and 
abundance of brains; provided him with the 
wealth of the world in abundance, and with- 
drawing him from all political ambition, made 

im free to advocate the great principle of uni- 
versal liberty. When Daniel Webster proved 
recreant to his trust and allied himself with 
the South, Phillips was the champion still, and 
denounced the renegade id unmeasurable terms. 
No one could have anticipated such an emer- 
gency; no one could dare to do such a thing 
save the ope who did it. No one could have 
afforded to pay him for the reproval, and cer- 
tainly no one hired him. We must, therefore, 
attribute to God the strength.of character and 
firmness of purpose which animated Phillips 
in fulfilling this duty. r 

The speaker next alluded to Charles Sumner 
as a man Of great erudition, statesman-like 
qualities, commanding presence, enlarged intel- 
ligence, with a comprehension so grand that 
nothing escaped his eye, while there was no- 
thing too minute for him to see. Such a man 
had been placed in the Senate as the watchman 
of God on the citadel of Liberty. 


Colored men, too, had been fgised up in 
times past, whose valor and intrepidity had 
made them Jike David in the presence of Goli- 
ath. Among this number he could speak of 
Fred. Douglass. The history of the human 
race was the history of oppression. We have 
had personal government in despotism, aristo- 
cratic governments, oligarchies, until at last 
we come down to. government by the people 
and of the people—our republican form of gov- 
ernment. Under this, personal rights are re- 
spected, rights of property secured by law, and 
citizenship, without regard to race or color, re- 
cognized. And now there is no place, except 
perhaps in a heathen land, where the personal 
and political rights of the negro are not duly 
respected. It was, indeed, something for which 
we should be truly grateful, and give unceasing 
thanks to God becanse he has so wonderfully 
cared for his people. 

Some of the means by which these advanced 
steps had been taken were next alluded to. The 
thirteenth amendment gave us our freedom and 
blotted out slavery forevermore. The thirteenth 
amendment awarded us civil rights; for with- 
out that our liberty would have been a by word, 
even perhaps in many cases worse than the 
days of slavery; and so this amendment was 
proclaimed to proteet us in our relations to so- 
ciety, giving us the right to sue and be sued in 
the courts. But that was not sufficient. The 
employer could refuse to give work to the col- 
ored laborer, not simply because he was black, 
but because his influence was worth nothing. 
He could truly say of the white laborer, if such 
are in my employ, that onelection day I shall 
expect them to vote in support of measures I 
advocate ; and between the two classes no one 
could blame him for so discriminating. Then 
the colored men said, if the ballot is of so mach 
value to the white laborer, give it tous; let us 
enjoy the right to vote, that we may be upon 
terms of equality with all. And this is the in- 
estimable boon that has been confirmed upon 
us. All that an American citizen can ask, the 
right to deposit his ballot at the election of our 
national, State, and municipal representatives, 
has been conferred upon us. 

We have reason to be thankful to Congress 
forits participation in this great event. It is 
true that they are a political body, com- 
posed of men, no doubt, filled with worldly ambi- 
tion. $Bat men now-a-days do not work for noth- 
ing, nor live for nothing, and it is not surpris- 
ing that so much self-seeking should be found 
at the bottom of what the world calls disinter- 
ested motives. It takes something to stimu- 
late, something to urge men to action. Moral 
conviction alone is not sufficient, and he was 
not one of those who would quarrel with Con- 
gress for the part it had taken ir their final 
liberations. “Honor to whom honor is due.” 
Andrew Johnson was one of the greatest 
friends we ever had in the United States. His 
opposition to the claims of the colored people 
increased not only the intensity of their desire, 
but the determination of their friends elsewhere 
that they should be acknowledged. When these 
were urged, Andrew Johnson gaid this enfran- 
chised race shall not have what they are enti- 
'tled to, ition aroused the spirit of our 
friends, and the obstinacy of Mr. Johnson may 
perhaps be compared to that of Balaam’s ass. 
It was the angel of God that checked him, 
pnd go not hesitate to say, that for the speedy 
attainment of our present political and social 
status, we areas much indebted to him as to 
any living man. He was the successor of the 
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en he resolved to show to the 
South the depth of his confidence in their sin- 
cerity. It was a great sacrifice, and one which 
rent the heart-of the nation when Abraham 
Lincoln was called frem earth te his, eternal 
home. But God knew best... We all know that 
it was not until the threshold of nearly every 
home in the North had been shadowed by a, 
coffin, that the right of the colored man to bear 
arns, to become soldiers, was recognized. It 
is fearful to contemplate the cost ef our liberty, 
but I say, that every step in advance wasmade 
in the right spirit, and ina manner to entitle 
us to the recognitions bestowed. Thanks, then, 
to Congress for the part it has taken in our de- 
liverance. 

The President next deserves our gratitude. 
The magnificent sentiments expressed in his 
reeent congratulatory message to Congress tells 
us how near our welfare is to his heart.’ It is 
not always the wisest men that say the least, 
but for asilent man, Gen. Grant is the wisest 
that he had ever known. Mendonot find it 
difficult to express their thoughts and make 
them understood when they have anything to 
say, so we find in the case of our Chief Magis- 
trate that his words are lominous in love and 
magnanimous in spirit. He counsels us as 
brethren, and speaks in fatherly words to all. 
To the black men, he bids them rise to the dig- 
nity of the rights which have been conferred 
upon them ; while to the white citizen he of- 
fers good counsel, that prejudice be laid aside 
and the situation accepted. 


There are other men, also, whom we should 
remember. Let us honor Phillips, the reform- 
er, Sumner, the statesman, and if you will, 
Ben Butler, as the recen 
tician. 


After an anthem had been 
ing poem, composed for the oc 
Geo. B. Vashon, was read by t 


ODB 
On the Proclamation of the 
Amendment, 
Glory to God on high! Let pmans swell 
A people’s joy to tell! 
Let heartfelt praise and prayer 
Rise on this Sabbath air 
To Him who doeth all things well! 
Our‘nation’s boast of equal right 
Hath triumphed o’er oppression’s blight, 
And stands, made good in men’s and angel’s sight. 
For this redemption of our land 
Let joy abound, 
Let shouts resound, 
Let shouts resound on every hand. 
Our fathers in their graves 
Will joy to hear our shouts proclaim 
Equality no more a name, 
Flaunting its lying emptiness ’mong slaves, 
As erst it was to tarnish their just fame. 










Aye! their just fame, for honestly they sought 
To give a living meaning to their thought. ~ 
That thopght, a seed choked down by worthless 
weeds, 
Hath blossomed in our day to noble deeds. 
Speak gently of them, then, 
Though they were erring men, 
And in their lack of foresight failed 
To realize their hope ; 
Since, in God’s providence, 
The father’s sad offense 
Unto the sons did mercifully ope 
A course in which they’ ve struggled and prevailed. 


Through war's dread ordeal lay that course ; 
With menaced ruin to the State, 
Secession, fired by negro-hate, 

Against the Union turned its force. 

Straightway the mask fell off, and showed 

The slave-power inits hideousness displayed. 

Upon the instant glowed 

The flame which in the early days 

Had Freedom’s sons in serried line arrayed, 

And urged them on to deeds of deathless praise. 

It urged them thus again, and by its light 

They saw their way to the eternal right, 

And nobly dared embrace it ’mid the fight. 
The slave was freed ; : 
Heaven blest the deed, 

And in that hour 
Made him a power 
To serve his country’s need. 


The negro’s prowess on the tented field 
Hath served totune far worthier tyresthan mine: 
Suffice it now—this trial soon revealed 
The noble qualities which in him shine. 
Loyal, devoted, brave, 
The former slave _. 
Showed, too, those needful traits which should 
combine 
To make the trusted citizen, 
Honored by all his fellow-mep, 
When peace once more 
Smiled on the land, 
And those who bore 
The battle brand, 
Laid it aside 4 
The plow to guide, 
Or bloodless tools to take in hand. 


Enriched by heroes’ blood, 
The tree the fathers planted now bears fruit ; 
The opposing forces to its spread are mute. 
A human brotherhood, 
Finds now its sanction in @ nation’s law, 
Clothing with consecrated awe 
AJl of its sons, whate’er their race or creed, 
God bless our Congress for its noble deed ; 
God bleas the ratifying States— 
Whate’er of glory yet awaits 
To bless them in the coming days, 
Naught can be theirs to eclipse the praise 
Already due, 
For that they stood, 
With gallant hardihood, 
Unto the fathers’ faith and grand ptofessions 
true. 


God bless our President! 
Heaven showed its kind intent 
Toward Columbia through all coming time, 
By granting her this two-fold power, 
To crown with victory her trying hour, 
And cleanse her scutcheon of an ancient crime. 
No fear of him in aught beside! 
Let others make a haughtier vaunit— ° 
‘Stand fast, stand sure,”’ whate’er’ betide, 
Was aye the motto of the Grant. 


Then praise to God on high! let pans swell 
A people’s joy to tell! 
Let heartfelt praise and prayer 
Rise on the Sabbath air ' 
To Him who doeth all things well ! * 
Nor living tongues alone this praisegive out, — 
But from our honored dead comes up an answer- 4 
ing shout, 
From Monticello’s mourning glades, 
From still Mount Vernon’s solemn shadés, 
And from that prairied tomb‘ by Sangamon 
Still swells the ever-growing anthem on. 


Zz 


Then let our joy abound, 
And let our,shouts resound, 
And let our shouts resound on every hand, 
Our fathers in their graves: 
Join us in shoutings to proclaim 
Equality no more a name, — . 
Flaunting its lying empitiness ’mong slaves 

As erst it was in blemish of their fame, 
At the conclusion of the. . 

to the 


“God Bless President Grant,” the andi- 





wr, Down- 
ing proposed that in response to the sentiment, | 
ence should rise, which they did. , A collection | 












Demonstration of the Fire De- 
partment. 


On Thursday afternoon about 4 o'clock a 


general alarm was struck by order of the Chief 
Engineér ofthe Fige Department, from box 34, 
Bank of Washington. 


The entire department turned out very 
promptly, but pwing toa mistake ia the strik- 
ing of the alarm, pert of the apparatus start- 
ed for box 43, in the northwestern part of the 
city, .While the engines and the reels were 
stancing in the,yacant square in front of the 
bank, s falsealarm was given which made them 
run down P: lvania avenue at fall speed, 
much to the pleasure of = large concourse of 
citizens who witnessed the exhibition. They 
ran up as far as Willard’s Hotel, wien they re- 
turned to the corner of Seventh street and the 
avenue. 

After resting the horses the. engines formed 
in procession, each followed by its hose-carriage 
No. 1 taking the lead and the Hook and Lad- 
der Company bringing up the rear. The men 
were all dressed in full uniform and presented 
a fine appearance, especially the Hook and 
Ladder men in their red shirts. The Chief En- 
gineer, Mr. Martin Cronin, then gave the sig- 
nal for the start, and the procession, preceded 
by him, moved up Louisiana avenue to police 
headquarters, where they were reviewed by 
Mayor Bowen and the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners. The engines all blew their whistles 
in saluting the Mayor, who appeared to be well 
pleased with the appearance of the department, 
The procession then passed the City Hall and 
moved down Four-and-a-half street to Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, thence down the Avenue to. the 
Executive Mansion, followed by # very large 
crowd. They entered the President’s Grounds 
by the east gate and stopped in front of the 
mansion. President Grant and his Isdy ap- 
peared at the open window and returned the 
compliment of the department by bows of ac- 
knowledgement. ; 

The apparatus then passed out of the west’ 
gate and moved down Sixteenth street, passing 
the residence of Vice. President Colfax, each 
engine blowing its whistle. As the Senate was 
still in sesgion,.Mr. Colfax did not make his 
appearance. The procession then moved down 
H street to Seventeenth street, and down Seven- 
teenth street to Pennsylvania avenue. When 
the War Department. had been passed, the 
chief engineer gave the signal for a run, and 
the department entered the President’s grounds 
at full speed, as if going to a fire, cheering the 
President 9s they passed him. 

The .spectators expressed themselves well 
pleased with this exhibition, which required 


‘| great skill qn the part of the drivers to turn 


the gates at the grounds without endangering 
the safety of man and beast. After passing the 
White House the procession moved down the 
Avenue to F street, thence along F to Ninth 
street, down Ninth to E street, along E to 
Seventh, and they disbanded in front of the 
Bank of Washington. Each engine then re- 
turned to its station. While passing down 
Ninth street the department honored the Chron- 
icle office with a blast from their whistles, and 
the men of several of the reels gave three cheers 
as they passed the building. 


The Fifteenth Amendment. 


The Republicans of the First Ward, wishing 
to give vent to their feelings of gratitude for 
the culmination of that great era in the history 
of the United States, that of the ratification of 
the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, assembled at the Stevens 
school-house, and, after a short meeting, pro- 
ceeded to the President’s house, where, to the 
musi¢ of King’s band and the cheers of the 
assemblage present, the President appeared on 
the portico. After being introdeced by Colonel 
Forney in behalf of the citizens present, he 
spoke as folfows : 

‘Sin: I can assaré those present that there 
has been no event since the close of the war ia 
which Ihave felt so deep ‘an interest as thatof 
the ratification of the fifteenth amendment to 
the Constitution by three-fourths of the States 
of the Union.-"I have felt the greatest anxiety 
ever since I have been in this house to knéw 
that that was to be secured. It looked to me as 
the realization of the Declaration of Indepen- 


_| dence. [@heers.] Tcannot say near so much 


on this subject as I would like to, not being ac- 
customed to public speaking, but I thank you 
very much for your presence this evening. [Ap- 
plause.} = 

After loudly cheering the President, three 
cheers were given for Vice President Colfax, 
who responded in a few weéll-timed re: 
They then proceeded to the residence of Sena- 
tor Sumner, who was Introduced to the ae 
semblagé by Mr. James Wormly. | 
| Mr.’ Sumner, in respotise, commenced by com 


| gratulating them on the ‘great results 


lished in seeuring equal rights for all, which 
for years had been his hope and object—to seé 
the promise of the Declaration of Independence 
become a reality. _[Cheers.] He would not 
say that it ‘was entirely accomplished, for it 
is not, It was his nature to think more of what 


| retiains to be done than of* what has been 


done—more of duties than of tridmphs. 

rhad Only jast heard from Philadelphia of a de- 
cision in & court ofjustice that a colored per- 
son of foreign birth could not be naturalized 
‘in thif country becausé of color. ‘Phis is in 
accordance with an old statute—a relic of the 
days ofslayery. He had now a bill befote the 
Judiciary Committee of thé Senkte striking the 
word white from our naturalization laws. ‘It 
remains, further, that equal rights shall be re- 


‘| ceived in all the public conveyances in the 
United States, that no.one be excluded thete- 


from by reason of colof. 

’ Tt also remains, he said, that you here in 
Washington shall complete this equality of 
rights in your common schools. You all go 
together to vote, and any person may find a 
seat in the Senate of the United States, but the 
child is shut out of the common school on ac- 
count of color. This discrimination must be 
abolished. “All schools must be open to all 


Sie cr renee 


will set.ap example for all the and most 
espec halty ‘op. the South. Only in this way can 
schoo be extended for the 

foot of al Dane,as fou uve bessdan 
lucation of your childsen, that sheuld 
grow up in shat | of 20 
senorita fag ¢ protection te tis 

duty here in Washin to see 


our boun 

t oni accomplishéd. Your school system 
must be founded on equal ri 80 that no one 
shall be excluded om account.of color. [Ap- 


err? ‘ ' 

At the cloge of Mr. Sumner’s the citi- 

zens, pre by the band, snceleded Colonel 
en 


7 with short ad » dpc ny 





realizing thirty , the services concluding 


a li ai 3. any aaiomnccc once 


waa next taken ap fs the benefit of the church, : 
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| oO race among us were 
made auxiliary to their own enslavement—at 
least to the extent of three-fifths of the entire 
number of the prema Bh ‘of pseudo 
representation compe blican party 
in its early struggles on behalf of Sebdem,-1: 
meet and overcome the etree resistance 
of the hog Persons to be benefi by its suc- 
cess, for they increased the strength of the 
slave-power in Congress to the extent of over 
twenty members of the House of Representa- 
tives. In the war which followed cur political 
victory in 1860, the rebellion availed itself of 
the same principle in another way, employing 
the enslaved race in providing ee for 
its armies, in constructing fortifications, and in 
all kinds of service except the actual use of 
arms. By its own free choice this clement of 
pov would have been with us from the first, 
th in our political struggles and in our con- 
tests in the field, as was the readi- 
ness of the colored people to enter the Union 
armies when an opportunity was offered. The 
Republican party was their natural place, and 
in a fair contest it was entitled to their assist- 
ance. Yet even after the war the first. battles 
of reconstruction had to be fought without 
ae! — But, in spite of ne ona en- 
j our opponents in this .particular, we 
tam pod firet in politics, then in war, ‘and 
again in reconstruction. The anomaly in rep- 
resentation which existed more ee cighty 
has at length been broken he 
lored man is a citizen, and free to throw his 
political weight into his own end of the bal- 
ance, and to use his power upon the side of his 
friends. He knows well who these are, and 
there can be no doubt as to the direction of his 
sympathies. PMS Lag 
Correspondence of the Philadelphia Press. 
Equality Consec 
a y rated at — into bag Fun- 


The President's proclamstion of tho satited 
proc i ra 
fifteenth amendment by the vote of Texas, an- 
nexed to the Union on the lst of March, 184: 
not only as one’ slave State, but, if nec , 
as “four additional” empires for the petpetua- 
tion of that infernal system, and day re- 
stored to that Union, not only ‘as one free 
State, but, if necessary, as “four additional” 
Commonwealths, is the completest event of 
ge py ap 
0 act of suc im ce Was ever 

so signally consummated, 

The proclamation is the happy prologue to a 
commanding fature. 
' Ttis more than an Executive act. It is an 
example an ‘ene 

It as the fulfi t of the pledge made b 
the fathers in the Declaration of Independ- 


ence. 
It is the voice of a people speaking fi io- 
terions battle-Meide. Sp ng wm a 
It is the vindication of the race that, having 
on one siodas and intelligen 
subsequen i 6 : 
It is the refutation a to Jéliaeen’s 
prediction in 1865, that the colored man would 
ot ip tlatonasel on Par 
hecy of Alex- 
ander H. Stevens in the Geotgic State Bhncen. 
tha 


’ 


tion of January, 1861, when declared 
the Government had given the South “ Lonist. 


ana, 
States hay that we might spread 
the institation of slavery—and pole: territo 
for four more ta be adde@ in due time.” “If 
by this unwige and impolitic act you destroy 
hope, yon perhaps lose it-all, and have 
your last slave wrenched from paris wee 
military rule, as South America and Mexico 
were; or by the vindictive decree of universal 
—s whichmay reasonably be expected 


to g 
It is the reward ofthe fidelity of 
forbearance saved the fa sy pega 


party. 
It is the doom of the dogma of Caste, and 


the of the door of # perfect : 
I fe the triumph of the Boyar che 
more potent — bayénet and bullet; 


It is the welcome to endl Immigra 
over Shs og okie dathacleeeione 


m from our Politics of ‘the 


is the exorcis 
marks, whe ae t of Slavery. 


It is the end of Sectionalism and the dat 
Nationality. meg ety goes 4 
It affirms the doctrine of American Citizen- 
chip by giving it a newer and a broader inter- 
: makéa American : 
every American citizens safe in 
corner of the land, protecting him as well 
by hia a a by the Ap te arm.of the 
It is, finally, the victory of the great Repub- 
lican Party, hich eae ihevaatinny’ —— 
an gga ae and Universal 
“po resplendent success, 
fires of battle, the treac : of pi in, Ha 
son, and the hatred of the Democratic leaders. 
cm 
{From the Anti-Slavery Standard.] 
Liberty Prociaimed. 


The Fifteenth Amendment is ratified. Just 
a8 we go to press the official Proglamation and 
Message, herewith printed, are received. The 
Nation has guaranteed equal rights for colored 
people in its fundamental law. Emancipation 
is supplemented by enfranchisement.-Gyeat is 
the victory achieved! Rejoice, and give thanks, 
one and all! 

MYMN. 
BY JOHN 7. samoind. : Ls 
“The last link is broken!” O praiie yé the T: 
His word hath been spoken Thea 


sWwo. 

Hath severed the chain of the long oppressed 

ve P re 
We hail hint, uprisen, asiffrom the grave! 
The Freedman stands forth with the rights of a 

equal, our B released from the 
Wiehe ound hf oe ong. es 
: woes : 

He hed meee for years, from his tyrannous 
And, now, we salute him with joy in our hearts! 
For new-felt redempti hich eufrage imparts 
All Hail! e 10M suffering! elcome thes 
Which thus reinvest you with tights and “gs 
Ante Taft 2 Tete The great: “azuye. or 
By whose might was broken ead sorrowful 
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DEMONSTRATIONS ELSEWHERE. 


The passage of the fifteenth amendment 
called together last night in the Bethel church, 
Sullivan street, (Rev. Mr. Turpin’s,),a very 
crowded g, Which was addressed by Revs. 
William F. ahd Charles Ray.and Dr. J. 
E. Snodgrass: The last-named gentleman re- 
ferred to the part which old John Brown had 
acted—John the Baptist like—in bringing 
about the result now being rejoiced over. He 
described the old engine house at Harper’s Ferry 
which Brown used as his headquarters at the 
time of his raid, as he (Dr. Snodgrass) saw it 
when on a recent visit to that place. The 
speaker depicted it standing untouched amid 
the blackened ruins of all the other Govern- 
ment buildings—a Providential memento—as 
some of the simple-hearted people at the Ferry 
insisted, of God’s approval of the old hero’s 
raid, made, as it was, professedly for the pur- 
pose of liberating the slaves of Virginia.—N. 
Y. Herald. 

At the meeting of colored citizens of Brook- 
lyn, in the Bridge-street Methodist Church, to 
consider the most feasible plan to celebrate the 
adoption of the fifteenth amendment, Dr. Ray, 
the chairman, introduced Mr. George W. Bun- 
gay, who said that the four millions of persons 
benefitted by the amendment were indebted, 
under Providence, to the men of ideas and the 
men of deeds for that advanced step in civili- 
zation. During the war the negro vindicated 
his courage, his patriotism, and his manhood, 
by striking a blow for the liberty of his race, 
and he showed plainly that he was entitled to 
all the privileges of citizenship. Having raised 
himself so high in the scale of advancement, 
let him seek opportunities to improve his mind 
and his condition in life, and give a good ac- 
count of himself in the school and at the sa- 
vings bank. Let him shun the tyrant rum, and 
not voluntarily surrender himself to a habit 
which might make him the slave of appetite. 
Voting will not make him independent without 
industry, nor moral without the practice of 
virtue, nora good citizen without integrity. 
Justice is now really blindfolded, so that it can 
see no distinction of race or color. At the 
close of the address, which lasted upward of 
an hour, Mr. Downing said that Senators Re- 
vels and Fenton, Lieut. Gov. Woodford, Gen. 
Rosecrans, and other distinguished citizens, 
had consented to address the grand mass meet- 
ing soon to be held.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

New Haven, March 31.—The colored citi- 
zens of New Haven are firing one hundred 
guns over the fifteenth amendment proclama- 
mation. There is great rejoicing. 

Auss”., . Y¥., March 31.—A salute of one 
hund.ed guns was fired by the colored citizens 
to-day in honor of the ratification of the fif- 
teenth amendment. 

Paiapecraia, March 31.—The blacks in 
this city are in a high state of excitement over 
the promulgation of the fifteenth amendment, 
and the quarter of the city mostly inhabited by 
them is gaily decorated with national colors. 
In many instances where bunting was beyond 
their reach, they have substituted red, white, 
and blue shawls, women’s dresses, scraps of 
carpets, &c. Cannon have been firing all day 
in honor of the event. 

Efforts are being made to‘induce Revels to 
come on here te participate in a general cele- 
bration, which occurs next week. 

The colored citizens of Newark celebrate the 
fifteenth amendment on Thursday. _ 

Terra Haute, Inpv., March 31.—The colored 
people of this city celebrated the ratification 
of the fifteenth amendment by a salute of one 
hundred guns this evening. They will have a 
grand celebration of the event in a few days. 


Scranton, Pa., April 1.—The colored people 
here fired three hundred guns this morning in 
honor of the ratification of the fifteenth amend- 
ment. 

Saw Francisco, April 1.—The colored people 
on the Pacific coast are preparing for an ap- 
propriate celebration of the adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment. 

Boston, April 1.—The American Anti- 
Slavery Society, of which Wendell Phillips is 
president, has resolved to hold its last meeting, 
asa commemorative jubilee, in Apollo Hall, 
New York, April 9, in the evening of which 
day the society will be dissolved. Representa- 
tive Abolitionists from all parts of the country 
are expected to be present. The exercises will 
last all day. 

PattapecPuia, April 2.—The president of 
the Pennsylvania Equal Rights League has 
issued a proclamation setting apart Tuesday, 
the 26th instant, as a day of general. rejoicing 
over the ratification of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, recommending the general observance of 
the day, and that all business he suspended 
and the churches opened in the morning for 
praises and thanksgiving, and that the after- 
noon be devoted to processions and the evening 
to festivities. 








- eaten 
The Ferce, Effect and Extent of 
the Fifteenth Amendment. 


Trentox, N. J., April 2, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

It is claimed and maintained by some of the 
opponents of the Fifteenth Constitutional 
Amendment, and admitted by some who are in 
favor of it, that the operation of the amend- 
ment extends no farther than to the election of 
United States officers, and that those who are 
prohibited the exergise of the right of suffrage, 
by State law, will still be denied the right to 
vote for State, county, or municipal officers. 
“The wish is doubtless father to the thought.” 

This is a clear and correct statement of the 
point assumed by these strict constructionists 
of the United States Constitution. The lan- 
guage of the amendment is clear and explicit, 
and its phraseology is without ‘qualification ; 
and yet they gravely urge, a8 a provisional re- 
striction of it, article tenth of the Constitation, 
which reads thus: ‘The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.’’ This, 
they held, gives the power to the States to regu- 
late the right of suffrage within their own bor- 
ders ; and hence, the fifteenth amendment can- 
not, und does not apply to the State or charter 
elections. 

The absurdity of this position is palpable en 





its face ; for, if the law regulating the right of 


suffrage in the State is rendered ineperative in 
one particular, it is inoperative in every other 
particular. Again—the Constitution of the 
United States grants to Congress the right and 
power to give to each State a Republican form 
of Government ; and when any State is Anti- 
Republican ia form—Congress being judge—it 
is the duty of Congress, to provide such an 
one~-which is the specific object of this amend- 
ment, and which destroys the validity of all 
laws proscribing the citizens of the United 
States in the exercise of thie right. 

The language of the amendment reads thus: 
‘ The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 


United States, nor by the States, on account of 


race, color, er previous condition of servitude,” 
It does not prescribe for whom those votes shall 
be cast, nor at what elections. The logical se- 
quence then is, that the rightto vote shall not 
be denied or abridged at any election. If it 





fine itself, to United States 
would have said so. 
Again, it is a well-known and established 
principle in common law, that what is not ex- 
présely forbidden must he allowed. In other 
words, what is not probibited by law is granted. 
The law of a State cannot, and dogs not, annul 
the supreme law of the land—on the contrary, 
all laws on the statute book of @ State, contra- 
vening the supreme law of the land, become 
nullities, as was the case when the civil rights 
bill, and the fourteenth constitutional amend- 
ment were passed. A number of the States, 
viz: Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Misseuri, 
Maryland, and Delaware, had on their statute 
books laws refusing colored men their oaths, 
(when one of the parties was a white person,) 
and imposing other restrictions and proscrip- 
tions upon them. These laws were nullified ; 
and it required no subsequent legislation on the 
part of the State to render these acts effective. 
The passage ef the fourteenth amendment 
and the civil rights bill was as much a violation 
of State rights (so-called) as the fifteenth 
amendment. The truth is, it is only a bug-bear 
got up for the occasion, to induce weak-kneed 
Republicans (alias conservative Republicans) 
to join in a crusade against the colored man to 
prevent his going to the polls at their State and 
charter elections ; and thus prevent them from 
holding offices in the State, and electing men 
who would rightly represent them. 

Oh! “it is uwconstitutional,’’—the same old 
ery. “The Constitution!” when they were 
sympathizing with the rebels, who had set the 
Constitution and laws at defiance by waging 
war against the Government of the United 
States, with the avowed object of overthrowing 
its supremacy, and perpetuating the system of 
American slavery. 

It is a significant fact, that, whenever and 
and wherever you hear the shriek, ‘‘The Con- 
stitution! the Constitution!” it is only a de- 
velopment of negro hate. It is against negro 
equality. They attach more sacredness to the 
Constitution than they do to their Bibles, 
They either know better, or else are oblivious 
to all right feelings and impressions. Should 
any be misled by this State rights clamor, it 
is well enough to undeceive them, disabuse their 
minds of their false impressions, and let them 





Legislature would have seen it, and not passed 
it. Are these cavillers wiser than Congress ? 
Again: Whea Congress has, according to 
article five of the Constitution, submitted to 
the States the amendment, and they by three- 
fourths of their Legislatures have adopted it, 
and the amendment is officially announced, it 
becomes the supreme law of the land, and ig 
universal in its application and operation. 
This being done, the States which have refused 
the ratification of this amendment had better 
quietly and magnanimously submit to it, for 
there is no virtue im contending for a point 
when there is no possibility of gaining it. Be- 
sides, if there is any technicality about it, there 
is another universally recognized principle in 
the common law, that “ technicalities must al- 
ways be construed in favor of human rights, 
and never against them.’’ 

The ground-work of all these objections is 
prejudice against the colored man. It is not 
because there is a right so sacred that it should 
be thus jealously guarded ; but political equali- 
ty with the white man in the Government is 
the difficulty. Why fear the colored man? 
The whites have two hundred and fifty years 
the start in moral and intellectaal development. 
They claim to be the superior race—why any 
apprehension? No, no; it is not fear on the 
part of many ; it is prejudice, so deeply rooted 
and grounded that it cannot be uprooted or 
dislodged in a few yeams, although the revolu- 
tion of public sentiment has gone on with won- 
derfal rapidity. But this is an exhibition that 
the tail of the serpent still lives, even after its 
power is destroyed. Just so with the enemies 
of impartial suffrage, they still live; but, 
thanks be to God! the sting of the serpent is 
extracted. . 

We had two colored men to vote in Perth, 
Amboy, at the charter election, on Thursday 
21st instant. Another election is held on Tues- 
day next in Princeton; and, I am informed, 
application is made by one hundred and forty 
colored citizens to Judge Field, of the Supreme 
Court of the State (who lives in Princeton) to 
decide as to their right to vote. How he will 
decide I know not. 

Charter election takes place in Trenton on 
Monday, April 11. I mean to vote according 
to my understanding, and so will others, Judge 
Field’s opinions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Hoping that all may make a wise and judi- 
cious use of this right, I subscribe myself, 
yours, in behalf of human progress, 

Ww. E. Waxer. 








Gen. James A. Exin, of the Quartermaster’s 
Department U.S. A., recently ordered to Aus- 
tin, Texas, left here last Friday for his new 
post of daty. He was accompanied to the train 
by Rev. J. G. Butler, Gen. John S. Negley, and 
other personal friends, and bears with him the 


good wishes of many of our citizens. 
A Card Extreordimary. 





To rng American Prorig, Greeting : 

Iam commissioned to procure the name and 
address of every person in the United States 
who takes a friendly interest in Woman's En- 
franchisement. In order to compile this roll 
of honor, I hereby request every such person, 
immediately on reading this announcement, 
without waiting long enough to forget or ne- 
gleet it, te take pen and ink, write the name 
and address legibly, and forward the same to 
me by mail, pastage paid—a trifling cost which 
you will not begrudge toa good cause. Any- 
body sending in one envelop all the names ina 
family, village, or association, will render 
helpful service. Three thousand American 
newspapers will oblige a brother editor by gen- 
erously printing this card in their columns. 
The purpose of this registration is to know to 
whom to send important documents. Friends 
of the cause are urged to respond so simaltane- 
ously that their letters shall fly hither like 
snow storm. Sign at once, and the day wi 
come when your children and children’s ehit- 
dren will be proud of the record. 

wiaaterasicrns bor yay — . Tiron, 
‘ditor o e a oy 
Box 2787, New York City. 


- —— 


Every Saroxpar, No. 15, contains the first 
instalment of Mr. Dicken’s new Story, “ The 
a of Edwin Drood.”” This is published 
from advance sheets, by special arrangement 
with Mr. Dickens, and eppeats simultaneously 

nglaad. 





with its publication in It is accom- 
panied by the illustrations drawn for the En- 
glish edition by Mr. Fields, under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. Dickens himself, Those who de- 
sire to read this canny story in its earliest and 
only authorized form in America, can find it in 
Every Saturday. 
This number of - Saturday is rendered 
additionally attractive by an excellent new por- 
trait of Mr. Dickens, and views of his residence 
at Gad’s Hill Place. A supplement is issued 
with the number, entitled “ Mr, Pickwick's 
tion,” drawn expressly for this number 

by Mr. 8. Eytinge, Jr. It represents the nu- 
merous personages of Mr. Dickens's novels pas- 
sing before Mr. Pickwick, to whom they are 
pointed out by the trasty Sam Weller. The 
admirers of Mr. Dickens will easily recognize 


and his dangbters, jolly Mark Tapley, Mr. Mi- 
cawber and the twins, Fagin, the Artful Dod- 

er, the Fat Boy trying to row fatter, Little 
Rreit and her Grandfather, Dombey, Bob Crat- 
chit with Tiny Tim, and indeed almost the en- 
tire rol] of characters that throng Mr. Di * 
unequaled stories. Fields, & Oo., Pab- 


officers only, it} 


know that, if it was a violation, the National | - 


their favorites and aversions—Mr. -Pecksniff 


eriw 
PT deka , Wire 
























AT THE CAPITAL. 


[CONDENSED FROM THE DAILY PAPERS. ] 








Ger Farus or Your Own.—It should be one 
of the first aims of our people to acquire land 
of their own. This will make them indepen- 
dent, and conduce to stability of character. 
Any one who is industrious and steady can, 
under the-liberal provisions of the homestead 
law of Congress,’possess one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, and in a few years have a culti- 
vated farm of his own. 

Hawes’ Manual of United States Surveying, 
advertised in another column of this paper, 
tells all about the public lands; how to take up 
land under the homestead law, &c. Mr. Hawes 
prepared this manual while in charge of the 
public surveying service in the General Land 
Office, and it is a very complete and valuable 
work. 





Tux Concert at Lixcoun Hatt.—As we go 
to press, we snatch sufficient time and space to 





crease as the season advances. 


the annual sum of $250,000 for the use of the 
land across the Isthmus by said railroad. 


' the degree, or diploma, of M. D. on Miss Susan 
M. Smith, a colored lady of Brooklyn. 


attorney at law, and with lady jurors in Wy- 
oming, women voters in Utab, lady barbers in 
Pennsylvania, who will ventare to say that the 
world does not move? 3 

Spring—the Almanac says—is upon us, but 
winter going still “lingers ia the lap of spring,” 
much to the joy of our ice men. 


have received more gratuitous advertising than 
any other like firm in the city. Long may they 





state, that the concert by five hundred colored 
children, who sang at Lincoln Hall last Tues. | 
day evening as though they were inspired by | 
the great deed which has just blessed their | 
to ita utmost capacity by an admiring audience. 
The choruses were rendered very effectively in 
the matters both of time and tune; 4nd the 
young ladies and gentlemen who aided the 
little ones performed their part of the pro- 
gramme with all the ease and brilliancy of fin- 
ished artistes. We trust that the concert may | 
be repeated. 





Tus Daily Evening Journal is the name of a} 
new evening paper, the first number of which | 
was issued on Tuesday. It is Republican in 
politics, and starts out with considerable vim, 
S. B. English & Co., publishers. We wish our 
new neighbor success in the field of journalism. 
| Se J 


Sexp on Your Money.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
@ certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with-the money, just as fas, as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 
the subscribers. 

SLI ES 


GoverRnxENt ExPenpDitTuREs.—The payments 
by the Treasury Department for the month of 
March were as follows .—Civil, miscellaneous 
and foreign intercourse, $4,018,831,06; War | 
Department, $4,151,431.02; Navy Department, 
$1,876,030.86 ; Interior Department, $6,509,- 
878.06 ; total, $16,556,171.01. This amount 
does not include payinents on account of inter- 
est and principal of the public debt. 








Mitirary JSistricr Aso.ttsnep.— General 
Sherman has issued an order announcing the 
abolition of the command heretofore known as 
the Fifth Military District, and the creation of 
@ separate department with headquarters at 
Austin, Texas, with Brevet Brigadier General 
J. J. Reynolds as commander ; that the Depart- 
ment of Louisiana is abolished, the State of 
Louisiana is included in the Department of 
Texas, and the State of Arkansas included in 
the De ent of Missouri. ‘The new Depart- 
ment of Texas will form part of the Military 


flourish. 


ments looking toward a territorial government. 
Without giving details or particulars, our expe- 
race, was a decided success. The hall was filled | ™ 
that every measure of economy, retrenchment, 
or reform always results in increased taxation. 


a success. Booth, at his Temple of Histrionic 
Art, has played Hamlet twelve weeks in suc- 
cession, while his returns to the Revenue De- 


city. 





Division of the South. 


San Domuinco’s Vote ror Annexation.—J. | 
C. Saly, of Admiral Poor’s staff bas arrived | 
with dispatches from San Domingo, with Mr. | 
Cohn, commissioner for the exchange of ratifi- 
cations of the treaty. The latter says the vote 
on annexation was conducted in the most 
peaceable manner all over the country ; that in 
the agricultural districts the vote was almost 
unanimous in favor of annexation. The ques- 
tion of annexation to Spain, which was discus- 
sed during two years, was carried by only 4,000 
votes. Cabrels election, in 1866, was effected 
through universal suffrage by a majority of 4,- 
300 votes ; but the vote in favor of annexation 
to the United States, which was taken in less 
than a fortnight, without any kind of interfer- 
ence on the part of the government or the pre- 
sence of a single soldier, was decided by a ma- 
jority of more than 16,000. with an opposition 
of only two percent. Everything was quiet 
when the Commissioner left San Domingo, and 
the merchants were awaiting with anxiety the 
decision of the United States. ; 

Wourpn’r Recoonize A Cotorep Orricer.— 
Catharine.O’Connor and Ellen McAuliffe, who 
were summoned a few days since to appear be- 
fore the grand jury, and who refused toappear, 
were afterwards arrested by Bailiff Joshua Par- 
ker on an attachment for contempt of court, 
and gave their testimony. They refused to 
obey the summons they said because it was 
served by a colored officer. 





The Sultan of Turkey is having woven a 
magnificent curpet for the East Room of the 
Executive Mansion, to be presented as a token 
of the amity existing between the two CGiovern- 
ments. 


Granp Army CeLesration._—President 
Grant, the Secretary of War, General Sherman 
and many other distinguished officers of the 
late war have signified their intention of atten- 
ding the Grand Army celebration in Philadel- 
phia, on Saturday, the 9th inst. 

a Ho 
Letter from New York, 


New York City, March 29, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Things are working. Matters of great pith 
and moment are of such constant daily occur- 
rence as hardly to awaken an exclamation of 
wonder or surprise. 

Events, facts, and fancies crowd so rapidly 
upon each other that we hardly have time to 
investigate, ventilate, and admire, as we ought 
or would like to, before something more start- 
ling and wonderful is presented for our con- 
sideration. 

A nine days’ wonder is a thing of tho past. 

We all recolject “the days of ancient ages, 
when men and women rode in stages.” 

Now we have continents spanned with rail- 


the poet Nasby says, ‘‘sich is life.” 


along 


other rings, only accessible to the initiated. 


vieted in Brooklyn. 
‘the law-makers at Albany—more so than at 








was intended that the amendment should con- 





lishers, Boston. 


Washington. 


roads and oceans traversed by telegraphs. As 


It is reported that Alexander the Great cried 
because there were no more worlds to conquer ! 
Excelsior is our motto. Thus runs the world 


Our city of Gotham feels proud (justly per- 
haps) of its high moral, social, aud pulisical po- 
sition. New York to-day has a population of 
nearly a million people. She considers herself 
&® representation or an epitome of the world at 
large, as well as all the rest of mankind. Our 
neighboring city of Brooklyn is justly styled 
“the City of Churches,’’ having nearly five 
hundred places of worship, or one for every 
two thousand of its population, In a city of 
euch magnitude, crime as well as virtue pre- 
vailb, We have now ten or eleven murder cases 
awsitifg trial. Yes, and last year the city 
contributed over one hundred suicidal maniacs. 

Our rings are numerous. We have the gold 
ring, the whisky ring, the political and various 


We have had stupenduous election frauds, 
and, as singular as it may seem, five or six 
Democratic defrauders have been actually con- 


Hon. John Morrissey, M. C., is a power with 


~ Pete Ne ee ee 







advance of the Governmenté ion recently 
fitted out to ascertain the feasibility of a ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien, thus cut- 
ting off some fourteen thousand miles in our 
water transit with Californias and the eastern 
continent. 
Last week a vessel left our port with over 
fifty emigrants for Hyde County Park Oo-ope- 
ratiye Settlement, in North Carolina. 
Immigration at the rate of one thousand per 
day still continues, with prospeet of great in- 


It has recently come to light, thatthe Pana- 
ma railroad pays the Government ef Bogota 


Our city Medical College last week conferred 


In Missouri, recently, a lady was admitted 


Must not overlook our female brokers, who 


The papers here are noticing your move- 
ience here in this city warrants us in saying, 
The legitimate drama here, as elsewhere, is 


partment are the largest of any theatre in the 


Yours, &c., Hi. 
— 





‘All About the Public Lands, —[ 


HAWES’ MANUAL OF VU. 8. SURVEYING. 
Tells all About the Public Lands. 





It tells how the Government lands are sur- 


veyed. 

Tt tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land ip. 

It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 

It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, and gives full instructions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c., 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. . 

[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘‘ RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
inc $5 to $10 Downy, ayp $10 to $20 IN . Five 
YEARS. ] ; 

It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acguisition of the public lands. 

ft tells about Mineral Lands and Mining Plains. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
Book of the Public tana System of the United 
States. 

Unirep States Senate CaamBer, 
Wasuinctoy, May 26, 1868. 

The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveyrnc ManvaL prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and find it a most invaluable work. 

In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
tions on all questicns relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for soumeng titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
should find a place in all theschool libraries and 
higher institutions of learning in the country. 

+8. C. POMEROY, 

Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 

GEO. W. JULIAN, 

Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


Wasurncton, Feb. 3, 1868. 

Ihave examined the a Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, andto all lawyers, land-brokers, 
— persons dealing in or locating public 
land. 

Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 


promptly. 
J. M. EDMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 
The Surveyina Manvat, carefellyrweanpem, 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 
Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
registered letters, or drafts. 
Address J. H. HAWES. 
Washington, D. 6. 


GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORKS. 


c. E. ROBINSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Black and Colored Printing & Lithographic 
Inks, Varnishes, &c., 
Gray's Ferry Roab ayp THirty-Tairp Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 1-t 


“LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT 
of each month, in the 
COlumbia Law Buildings, 
Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 


Working people und their friends are invited 
to attend. 








G. F. NEEDHAM, 
mh31-tf. Secretary. 


GEORGE C. HENNING, 
DEALER IN 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 


AXD 
FURNISHING GOODS & PIECE GOODS, 
AND TAILOR. 


THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 


is always stocked with a great variety of Business 
Suits for Gentlemen, Dress Suits and Overcoats, 
and Boys’ and Children’s Suits suitable for every 
age and condition. For practical use, parchas- 





to select from, at POPULAR PRICES, 


——— 


THE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


includes all articles of Underwear for Gentlemen 
and Boys, and good articles only are offered to 


argain for. Included in this department are 


THE SHIRTS, 


in great variety ‘of styles, _ and qualities, 
warranted equal to any Shirt in the Us 

for the prices. Their wearing qualities are un- 
excelled. 


THE TAILORING DEPARTMENT 


of Europe and America, and are made to 
in the best manner at prices to compare favor- 
ably with qny establishment in the country. 
ie Fits guarantied 


model. 


h elsewhere, can pure any pattern 
ona ond it cut and trimmed; if desired. : 
B@™ Deposits are required on ordered work. 
To tress casoquanted brn: 
it ma: state but— 
don vuson ts caked and 
No ess taken 


undgy any cireum eT ORGE C. HENNING, 
No, 410 Seventh street, N. W. 
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Willard Warner..............18T1; Adelbert 
George E. Spencer, 








snseeeeeseeh 873 Hiram B. Bee 
Alez. Mobonaid..............1872 D. Drake........«1873 
Benjamin F. Rice............1 vena vengeeee MATS 

California. 

Cornelis Cole.............. 1873 M. Necwvages oreo LOTT 
Bugene Gawerly*......... --- 1875; Thomas, W. aeevee 1875 
© Porry............... .-1873| James W. peneqesebsecees MONS 
| ov Bhekiogham.......1875| William M. i ee TT) 
Willard eaatoagtl 1871/Aarce H. SE 
Thomas F. wANT6 James W.Pentoneon 1873 
Thomas W. Osborn.........1878! Alex @. Catteil....... 1871 

Abtjah Gilbert................ 5|John P. pelea? 

Yo ow $ 
Homer V. M. Miller*.......1871| Roscoe Conkling....... evo TB 
Joshua Hill -++1873 Reuben B. Fen eoscovese) 33% 
Minois. i North 

Richard Yates.......-.0-..... 1871 Joseph C. Abbott... 
Lyman Trambull ........... 18T3' John POOM...-.-00--ereer-evenel 873 
Oliver P. Morton............. 1873| John Sherman................1873 
Daniel D. Pratt. Allen G. Thurman*.........1876 
.«.1871}Geo. H. Williams............1878 
Henry W.Corbett............1838 
Rdmund G. Ross...........1871|Simon Cameruns............1873 
Samuel C. Pomeroy.....,,..1873| John Scott.....................187 


‘ Rhode 
| omer eal Henry B. Anthony.......... 1871 





ers will find here the largest stock in the District 


ne iy who may rely upon getting all they 


e United States 


after nature’s own sweet 
Those who wish to have their goods made at 








mh24-3m, 





Labor Union: If nei 

National Labor U 

re; annual méeting. 

ino 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located im the city of 

Washington, D.C. 

1873; William Sp: earenvecvoee SO 
death, Carclina: 


ties of the President, 








obn 8. Harris................ 1871) Thos. J. Robertson.......... 1 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg......... +1873) Pred’k A. Sawyer............ 3 
Kot M. Morrill.......,........ 1870| Joseph 8. Fowler.......... 1871 
Haanibal Hamilie........... 1875; Wm. G. Brownlow...........1875 
George Viekers*............. 1B73\(Vacant)..........0 -cecsscenene— 
Wm. Tf. Hamilton*..........1876 » Vermont. 

Massachusetts Justin 8. M orrill............ 1873 
Henry Wileon.................1 eo. F. Edmaunds............ 1876 
Charlies Samner......-......1875 Virginia. 
John F. Lewis..... — 
Jacob M. Howard............ John W. Joh 
Zac Chandler........1875 West ia. 
Waitman T. Willey......... 187: 
Daniel 8. Norton*............ -— Arthur I. Boreman.......... 1876 
Alexander Ramsey ........ 5 wi i 


Sec. 2. shall 


each Labor Uaion 
ince inthe National Labor Ua 
claim to represent. ; 


APTICLE IV. 


Sac. 1. The Prosidenf shall 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


PRL _ 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred BE. Buck. 


2—Charles W. Ruckley. 2~Aaron F. Stevens. 
8—Robert 8. Heflin. 8—Jacob Benton. 
4—Charles Hayes New Jersey. 
6—-Cox.* 1—William Moore. 
6———_Sherman.* 2—Charles ht.* 


e@ Alabama members| 3—John T. Bird.* 


By on elected in August, and) 4—John Hill. 
consequently have not been| 5—Orestes Cleveland.* 
admitted. Ni 


‘ew York, 
Arkansas. 1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
1—Logan H. Root. 2—Joha G. Shumaker.* 
2—An y A. ©. Rogett.* | 3—Honry W. Slocum * 
3—Thomas Boles. 4—John Fox.* 

‘ornia. 5—John Morrissey.* 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. | 7—Harvey C. Calkin,* 
3—James A. Johnson.* 8—James Brooks.* 

Connecticut. 


’ 9—Fernando Wood.* . 

‘1—Julius 4 10—Clarkson N. Patter. 
W. Kellogg. 
Starkweather. 





11—George W. Greene.* 
$—H. 12—John H. etenees. 
4—William H. Barnum.* 13—John A. G 1d. 
or > i a L. a 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* Adolphus H. Tanner. 
. 16—Orange 
Charles M. Hamilton. bt Aner A. Wheeler. 


[Seven Districts. No elec-| 19—C : 


0 sanford. 
les Knapp. 


har 
tion yet held for Members of} 20—Addison H. Laflin. 
the XList Congress. The) 21—Alex. H. 7 
Members of the last Uongress| 22—John ©. Churchill. 





were these pi) 23—Dennis Mcvarthy. 
1—J. W. Clift. 4—-George W. 4 
2—Nelson Tift * %5—William H. K 
3—William P. Edwards. 26—Giles W. Hotohkiss. 
4—Sameel 2:. Gove 27—Hamilton , 
5—Charles H. 28—Noah Davis, jr. 
o-(Vessncy| 29—Jobn Fisher. 
1—P. M. B. Young.* 30—David 8. Bennett. 
Iinois. z tie Sheldon. 
At Large—John A. Logan. Carolina, 
1—Normaa B. Judd. 1—Clinton L. Cobb, 
@—John F. Farnsworth. 2—David Heaton. 
{John B Hawley, ecigned eo 
wiley. 
6—Ebon 0. Ingersoll. 5— G. Lasb. 
G. Cook. 6—Franeis E. Shober.* 
7—Jesse A. Moore. 


7—Plato eee 
ton W. Meneely.* 1+-Petor W. Strader.* 





10—Albert G. Burr.* | 2—Job B. Stevenson. 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 3—Robert ©. Schenck. 
12—Johm B. Hay. ° | 4—William Lawrence. 
13—John M. Crebs.* | 5—Williem Mungen.* 
Indiana. _ | 6 John A. Smith. 
1—Wam. 8. Niblack.* 7—James J."Winans. 
ichael C. Kerr.* 8—John Beatty 
| 


9—Hdw. F. Dickinson.* 

‘ : be nH. Hoag.* 

5—John Coburn.* | 11—John T, Wilson. 

jel W. Voorhoes.* | 12—Phil. Van Trump.* 
¥ 18—George W. Morgan.* 


‘as. N. Tyner 14—Martin Welker. 
9—Joha P. U. Shanks 15—Eliakim H. Moore 
10—Ww. Williams 16—John A. Bin 
ll—Jasper Packard. Mu—Jacob A. Ambler. 

Towa. | 18—William H. Upson. 
1 : he oe gl 19—James Ft. Id. 
2—Wil yth. | 
3—Wnm. B. Allison. | 1—Joseph 8. Smith. 
4—Wm. Lopnghridge. lvania, 
6—Francis Pomeroy. | 1+@amuel J. Randall.* 
6—Frank W. Paimer. 2—Charles O'Neill. 
Kansas. | $—John Moffet.* 

1-7 Clarke. 4—William, D. Kelley 


: 5 5—John R. Rending.* 
1—Lawrenee 8. ble. | &—John D. Stiles. 
2—Wm. M. Sweeney. * | %—Wash. Townsend. 

A o- | §—J. Lawrence Getz.* 


|. Proctor Knott.* 9—Oliver J. Dickey. 
5—Boyd Wiucheeter.* | 10—Henry L. Cake. 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* | 11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 


7—James B. Beck.* 


8—George M. Adams.* * | 18—Ulysses Mercur. 


9—John M. Rice.* | 14d—John B. Packer. 
Louisiana. | 16—Richard J, Haldeman.* 

1—Louis St, Martin.* | 16—John Cessna. 

2—Lewis A. Sheldon. | 17—Daniel J. Morrell. 

3—Adoiphe Bailey.* | 18—Wm. H Areptne. 

4—Michael Ryan.* 19—Glenni W. Scofield. 

5—George W. McCranie.* | 4 Gilfillan, 

Maine. 21—[Contested 
le-Joh: james 8, ley, 


n Lynch. 
2—Sfamuel P. Morrill. 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4—J 








ohn A. Peters. ii 
5—Eugene Hale. 1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 
oy ae 2—Nathan F. Dixon. 

1—Samuel ee” : South = 
2—Btevenson Archer. (rent ned. 
8-Thomas 8wann.* , 0. Bowen. 
4—Patrick Hamill.* 3—Solomon D. Hoge. 
5—Frederick Stone.* 4—W. D. Simpson. 

—J | At See erts Ro 
1—James n. n B. ere. 
2—Oakes Ames. 1—Roderick RB. Butler’ 
3—Ginery Twitchell. 2—Horace nard, 
——_ ~ a } pen aE Stgkes 

3 er 
S—Fetkaniet P. 6—William F. Prosser. 
1—George M. Brooks. 6—Samuel M. Arne! 
——. \ T—Isaac R. Mawkins. 
9—Wa. B. Washbura. 8&—William J. Bmith, 
10—H L. Dawes. Texas. 
emir 
m. n. 

3—A Biair. j 

4—Thomas W. Ferry. Vermont. 
5—Omer D. Oonger. 1—Chas. W. Willard. 


2—Luke P. Polan& 


Sool 
1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 
3—Eugene M. Wilson.* 








3—Worthington C. Smith.! 
1—Richerd | Ayer. 
2—James H. Piatt. 
1—George & Harrie, es H. Porter. 
2—J. L. 'y W. Booker. 
8—J, OC. W. McKee, 6—Robert k - 
4—L. W. Perce. 6— Wiliam atlees, jr. 
T—Lewis McKenzie. 

z Missouri. &—J. K, Gibson. 
1—Brastus Wells.* At Large—Joseph Segar. 
2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. F 
3—James R. McCormick * West Virginia. 
4—Sempronius H. Boyd. 1—Isaac H. Duvall. 
6—Samuel 8. Burdett. 2—James @. McGrew. 
6—Robert T. Van Horn 3—John 8. Witcher. 
1—Joel F. Asper. Wisconsin. 
8—John F. Benjamin. 3J—Halbert E. Paine. 
o—David P. Dyer. 2—Benj. F. Hopkins. 

MN S—Amasa Cobb. « 
1—John Taffe. 4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 

Nevada. 6—Philetus Sawyer. 
1—Thomas Fitch. 6—Cad. 0. W urn. 


ublicans, incl Radicals and Conservatives, 
wre Democrats, oes seat, Covode’s, in Pennsylvania 
is contested. Members Geo 


an wot sworn in from 
Miesleerh a fait anes world have 948 spamtbers. 
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take part in the deliberations of 
reg ARTICLE X. 
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o <2, Special mestings of the National Labor Unions 
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*be called by the Presi t, upon the request of the Bureau of 
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Labor. 


3. Reading of minutes. 


. 4&. Report of Bureau of Labor. 
5. Report of standing and special committeef, 
. Report of local organizations. 


7. Unfinished business. 
. New business. 
9, Adjournment. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Sec. 1. This Constitution shall onl: 
at the regular annual tings of the 
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pion shall have power to appoint at their 


preside at all meetings of the 
National Labor Union and the “ Burean of Labor,” and pre- 
serve order and enforce the laws, 
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Fellow Citizens and Workingmen 
The question of the hour is, 
best m yy his condition? This question is not 
in the United States, but throughout the 
world. The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
ofthy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
u with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must le 
r, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 
honest, patient toil. 
It should be the aim of every man to become a capitalist ; 
aot Pioveepnes should try and receive an exchange fo 
A by proper economy and investment, will, 
m in the position of those 
now dependent for aliving, At least it should be your as- 
iration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
beyond the reach of want and sag hl 
possess theae blessings 
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As mankind, from indisereti causes, 
has been doomed to enffer from disease, 80 also 
has a for disease provided, 
pe lag fi ; : spouse with roots and 
ich, 1 ti 
wil restore health pl | pe sow 9 and compounded, 
nd such a rem hould seek 

ah he mp Aig should seek one that has 

HOOFLAND’S 


GERMAN BITTERS, 
A 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, 
Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, _ 
Sure Cure for Debility. 

Sure Cure for Jaundice. 

Sure Cure for Marasmus. 


And all affections arising from weakness or 
of action in the Liver oF digestive organs, "The 
great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD 
And all diseases arising from it. The great pre- 


ai | Ventive of 


FEVER AND AGUE. 


It is an impossibility for any one to have Fever 

and Ague, if they will use a few bottl i 

remedy each agrineg and fall. nabs Be 
$100 


Will b fo pear sease 
ill be given for any case of this di 
occurs to any one that uses the Bitters or Tonia 
as T ake 9 oe the F 
ose who have the Fever and Acue wi 
after the ae epee that by Using fw 
es of the Bitterrs o ic, 
wil et tov or Tonic that the disease 
ese remedies will rebuild thei i 
tions faster than any other > aa nie 
The remedies were placed before the public 
thirty years ago, with all the prejudice of go- 
called ‘‘ patent. medicine’ operating against 
them, but gradually their virtues became 
and now, to-day, they stand atthe head of all 
Preparations 0 their class, with the indorsement 
of eminent judges, lawyers, clergymen, and 


Read the following symptoms, and if 
that your system is affected by any of thins, ~_ 
menced its 


- | physicians. 


may bage a that disease has com 
attack on the most important organs of 
body, = soles re by the ‘ee of 
powerful remedies, a miserable life, soon i- 
nating in death, will bethe result, 9 
Constipation, Flatulence 
Inward Piles, Fullness of 
Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, He rh 
| _ Disgust for Food, Fullness or Wei 
_ in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficu 
Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or 
Suffocating Sensations when ina Lying Posture 
imness of vision, dots or websbefore the sight, ; 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Persprra- 
_tion, Yellowness of the skin and eyes, Pai 
in the side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &¢., Sad- 
den Flushes of Heat, Burning in the 
Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil 
and Great Depression of spints, 
5 py disease of the 
iver or digestive o 8 
—a with impure : 


O 


HOOFLAND'S 


GERMAN BITTERS 


is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. It 
is a compound of fluid extracts. The roots, 
herbs and barks from which these extracts are 
made are gathered in Germany; all the medict- 
nal virtues are extracted from them a Scien- 
tific chemist. These extracts are then forwarded 
to this country to be used expressly forthe man- 
ufacture of this Bitters. There is no alcoholic 
substance of any kind used in compounding the 
Bitters, hence it is free from all: the objections 
incident to the use of @ liquor preparation 


HOOFLAND’8 
GERMAN TONIC 


CO 


Isa combination of all the ingredients of th 

Bitters, with pure Santa Craz Rum, Orange, de. 
It is used for the same diseases as the Bitters, 
in cases where some pure alceholic stimulus is 


required. 


7 


TESTIMONY 

Like the following was never before offered in 
behalf of any medicinal preparation: 

HON. GEO. W. WOODWARD, 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 

sylvania, writes: : 
Pui.apetrata, March 16, 1867, 
I find ““Hoofland’s German Bitters” is 4 good 
tonic, usefal in diseases of the digestive otgans, 


a=) 


and ef benefit in cases of debility and 
want of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, tru 


ly, 
GEO. W. WOODWARD. 


HON. JAMES “THOMPSON, 

Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
PHiLapELPuta. April 26, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters” a 


and | Valuable medicine in case of attacks of indiges- 


tion or dy; sla.. | con covey Oe Sim ap 
experience 0 our’s wi 
JAMES THOMPSON, 


HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 





the | Justice of the eee Court of Pennsylvania. 


HADELPHIA, June 1, 1868. 
I have found by experience th ¢ Hoofland’s 


Io 


Getman Bitters’’ is a very good tonic, relieving 
dyspeptic symptoms almost directly. 
GEORGE SHARSWOOD. 


HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the city of Buffalo, New York. 


Maror’s Orrice, Burrato, June 22, 1866. 
T have used ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters and 


A. 


Tonic’’ im my family during the past year, and 
can recommend them:as an excellent tonic, im- 
parting tone and vigor to the system, Their use 
been productive of decidedly beneficial ef- 
fects WM. F. ROGERS. 


HON. JAMES M. WOOD. 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
I take ost gletneds in tos acres ‘‘Hoof- 
land’s German Tonic”’ to any one who may be 
afflicted with dyspepsia. I had the dyspepsia so 


INT 


badly it was impossible to keep any food on my 
stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able 
towalk halfa mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected 
&@ perfect cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 


JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ. 
Law partner of Judge Maynard, Williams- 
port, Pa. 
This is to dertify that I have used ‘“‘Hoofland’s 


German Bitters’ for dyspepeia, and found it an 
invaluable remedy. acai 


CAUTION. 


- Hoofland’s German Remedies are counter- 
feited. See that the signature of C. M. JACKSON 


1D 


is on the wrapper of each bottle. All others are 
counterfeit. foots office and manafacto: 
at the German Medicine Store, No. 631 Arc 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS, M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 


PRIOBS. « 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, -. $1 00 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, half dozen, - 5 00 
s Tonie, put up in quart 
pees $1.60 per bottle, or a half dentn 70 
p@Do not forget to examin e well the article 
"| you buy, in order to get the genuine. 


For Sale by all Druggtste 
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AN ORIGINAL TALE. 
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MARVIN HAY LE. | au truffe. 


By FRANK J. WEBB, 
Author of “The Garries,” “Two Wolves and a Lamb,” 
and other tales. 


_— 


CONTINUED. 


“Qh! look yonder !” exclaimed Lucy Grant. 
“ How lovely! Whata glorious purple hue. 


Now, Mr. Hayle, if you would immortalize | 
Ah! what painter can | 


yourself, copy that. | r ea 
transfer to canvas, clouds s richly beautiful in 
all their varied tints as those.” As she spoke 
she pointed to the rose-tinted clouds that over- 
hung the summits of the Estrelles. 

“ That is an indication,’’ observed Mr. Hayle, 
‘that the sight you have just expressed so 
great a desire to see, will soon have escaped us 
for the day.” _ 

“J am truly sorry for it,” I rejoined in a 
tone of disappointment. ‘I have so often 
heard it spoken of, and with so much enthusi- 
asm. The day promised me but one more 
pleasure that would compare with it. 

“ And that was?" asked Mr. Hayle. 

“The pleasure of meeting one,”’ I replied, 
“of whom every friend I have speaks in the 
warmest terms—his name—Mr., Hayle.” 

It was now his turn to blush and look down. 


After a moment’s silence he said : 

«| will take care you are not disappointed in 
the first. It will rest with you whether you 
are in the second.”’ 


As he epneluded he drew off his paletot, 
threw it upon some rocks near at hand, unfast- 
ened the chain by which a small boat was 
moored to the shore, and pushed it into deeper 


water. 

‘If Miss Grant and yourself will trust to my 
nautical skill, I will row you sufficiently far 
out, if not in time to see the sun’s kiss, at least 
to grect the lingering blush that kiss will 
leay ‘.”” 


We readily consented, and soon were safely 
seated in the boat. I slrould have hesitated to 
have committed myself to the care of a mere 
amateur boatman, but there was something in 
the self-reliant air, the decided manner of Mr. 
Hayle, that would have made me feel safe under 
his protection, even in stormy water. But here 
there was nothing to fear, our boat glided as 
smoothly over the surface of the sea as a swan 
upon the bosom of a lake.  « 

As we receded from the shore, the view be- 
came enchanting. Terrace after terrace, clothed 
with the rich verdure of the grape, the white 
hue of the blossoming orange relieved by the 
sombre green of the olive, rose one above the 
other until they almost reached the summits 
of the lower ranges of the Estrelles, which 
were beginning to reflect the purple tints of 
the opening morn. Far away to the west, 
above the dark, tile-covered houses of the old 
town of Cannes, rose the grey walls of the half- 
ruined church which, nearly despoiled of all its 
beauty in the revolutionary fury of the past, 
still held aloft its spire, which was just catch- 
ing a reflection of the almost universal blush. 


The matutinal bell that called together for 
early prayers the few priests who still clung to 
the éld building, sent its ringing notes far away 


over the waves, to come back again im sweeter, 
fainter notes, in seeming harmony with the 
sirokes of the cars upon the water. As we 
receded further and further from the shore, ihe 
rosy peaks of the glacier-clad Alps rose gradu- 
ally up from behind the hills of deep green, 
and stood out in clear relief against the dark 
grey masses ot clouds beyond; still, cold, 
beautiful, animating one with emotions of pro- 
found delight. ; 

I had seen the sun set amid the fastnesses of 
Scottish hills, and watched its last golden rays 
fade away upon tke still waters of Winder- 
mere, but this blending of barren eternal snow 
into harmony with the almost tropical luxuri- 
ante and verdant beauty of a Provence land- 
scape, by the prevalence of one universal rosy 
tint, was to me strikingly unique, and stirred 
in my bosom emotions to which I was before a 
stranger. For a moment I could not speak. I 
was spell-bound. At last I bent down my 
head, for my face was hot and flushed, my eyes 
suffused with tears. Even Lucy Grant seemed 
stirred in a manner ertirely inconsistent with 
her usually unemotional habit. 

What a longing desire I felt to express the 
profound pleasure, the intense delight, that I 
experienced. Had Lucy and I been alone, 
something that (like a prayer) mounted to my 
lips, would have found utterance ; but in the 
presence of a comparative stranger, I could but 
remain silent. I stole a glance at Mr. Hayle. 
He, too, seemed impressed in no ordinary de- 
gree. There was unusual excitement displayed 
in his eyes as he gazed with fixed intensity 
upon the glorious view. 

“It is in the premence of scenes like these,’’ 
eaid he, ** that I most fully realize the religious 
sentiment with which art may inspire one. A 
man who could transfer to canvas this glorious 
sight, in whose bosom a love of nature glowed 


80 strong that he could, tint by tint, line for | 


line, produce a picture so like what i3 now be- 
fore us that it would inspire beholders with the 
emotions that animate us now, and then trade 
it away forjgold, would be wortby of the power 
he was enabled to wield. I often come here 
for inspiration, and find it, too. Aye, more. 
I go away with a heart glowing with thankful- 
ness to Him who made it all for us. 

Art, to me,”’ he continued, ‘* must be ever 
a solace—never a trade. IfI must find bread 
by labor, let it be rather in compliance with the 
Divine declaration, ‘In the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread.’ I would rather work 


side by side with the humblest who dig and | 
plant upon those hillg, than barter away for | 


gold that which draws me 80 near my God.” 
He concluded with a sigh, and dropping the 


oars into the water, slowly propelled us to the 4 


shore. 
‘* My father made them alt’’ had trembled 


on my lips, and he had almost spoken the same | 


words. I silently mused upon it, leaving Mr. 
Hayle to be amused by the merry chat of Lucy 
Graut until we reached the shore. 

Soon our party began to assemble—a _poly- 
glot group of health-seekers,drawn together in 
cath of a day’s pleasure in that balmy clime. 
There was the yvoluble chevalier, D’Oyen, with 
his ever merry face, as usual, perpetrating wit- 
ticisms, first in French, then in German, with 
here and there a sprinkling of English. Lord 
G., with his quiet thoroughly insular air, mov- 
ing from group to group, courteously welcom- 
ing his guests; the wife of a Russian Boyard, 
with her mellow complexion, dark almond 
shape eyes, enwrapped in her gorgeous cash- 
mere, suggested associations with the far 


east ; an American lady whose over-done toilet’ sleep ; 1 did not wish to talk. 


more befitted a drawing-room than a pic-nic. 
linked us with the regions west of the broad 
Atlantic; whilst the whole picture was warmed 
and heightened by the brilltant uniforms of the 
French officers, who were to accompany our 
party. 

At length the yacht made its appearance. 
We were then soon embarked and glided 





delicate slices of Reindeer’s tongue, which Mr. 
Hayle carved for me, and was even induced 
by the Chevalier to share a portion of the patte 


“ Notting, Mademoiselle, to make one eat 
| of de breakfast like a sail over de water in dis 
| fresh morning air.” 
| Lagreed with him. 


He bowed smnilingly as he met my gaze, ad- 
vancing at the same time with out-stretched 
and. 

I saw you so completely surrounded “said he 
apologetically that I thought I would wait 
better opportunity than my entree afforded, to 
extend my congratulation, and express the 
hope, that each stccetding birth day may ‘find 





After breakfast we broke into small par- 
ties, wandering awayin differnt directions over 

the beautiful island. 
| Lucy Grant, Lord G., and I stood leaning 
upon the wall gazing into the still, transparent 
I could not forbear looking 
back from time to time to see if Marvin Hayle 
| was approaching to join us. I hearda number 
| of footsteps. I felt sure his was amongst them. 
| I must confess a little disappointment when it 
| proved only our French military friends, some 
of whom knew my dot was large, and were 
determined to make the most of their advan- 
| tages. 
| “At last I enquired what had become of him. 
I learned from Lord G. that he had joined the 
RKylands, some English friends, with whom he 
| had gone to fish, within hailing distance of the 
; shore. I felt a little piqued, particularly when 
| I discovered he was almost the only beau absent 

from my side. I had begyn to indulge the 
| wish that we would have been companions for 
| the day. 

‘Who are the Rylands?” I enquired of Lord 

G. ‘I have seen their cards upon our table. 
| They called whilst I wasse ill. I returned the 
| visit; they were not at home.” 

“'I'wo of the plainest girls on the list of my 
acquaintances,’ he replied; ‘‘at home very 
much addicted to scandal, tract distributing, 
and tea; and here, to proselyting.”’ 

“And no longer with the power to break 
hearts,” added the Chevalier. ‘Dey have de- 
termined to give de rest of their days to de 
reformation of dem; and dose days, I am fear, 
is very few. Neder of dem is poulet-——’’ 

‘‘Oh! shocking! shocking, Chevalier !'’ ex- 
claimed Lucy Grant ; ‘you are positively cruel. 
Ladies ages are sacred—one of those —_ to 
| be thought upon, not spoken of ; besides, I am 
| afraid the Chevalier is a little malicious; they 
| did not invite him to their last party. What 
do you think, Colonel Damoir ?”’ 

“They are quite old, and very plain,’’ said 
the blunt Colonel, in his best French. Elles 
sont = 
“That is just like Hayle,” here interrupted 
Lord G, ‘Just fancy his tramping off with 
them! Really, he is enodd fellow. It is most 
amusing to see him at a ball. He isthe adored 
of the wall flowers. It is quite 4 treat to see 
the bland air with which he will hand out a 
| blushing girl of forty and whirl her aged limbs 

about in the giddy maizes of the polka. He 
| Says these things exercise a moral influence in 
| their fair bosoms; inspire them with feelings of 


| water beneath. 


| 














envy to his own sex,” 

We amused ourselves in a variety of ways; 
yet, in spite of everything done to interest me, 
the acknowledged bell and invalid of the party, 
it seemed to me a long morning. I even got 
tired of the Chevalier’s wit and baudinaige, 
and permitted that man of many languages to 
retire disconsolate, and amuse himselt by chat- 
ting in Arabic with an old Bedouin sheik, 
a hoary-headed, intellectual-looking scamp, 
who, I was shocked to hear, (notwithstanding 
his venerable appearance,) was incarcerated in 
the fortress for crime. Not satisfied with 
breaking one of the Commandments and covet- 
ing his neighbor's wife, this venerable Nomad 
had gone so far as to burn down the house of 
the lady’s husband over his head, and, after 
maltreating that unhappy person in the most 
unwarrantable manner, carried the fair dame 
away captive, to add to his already numerous 
harem. Although they have become sufficiently 
civilized, even in Algeria, to show delicate at- 
tention to other. people’s spouses, it is not re- 
garded as strictly the proper thing, even there, 
to commit arson in fartherance of one passion. 


been sent hither to expiate his offence. 

At last Lord G. proposed a danee, which was 
cheerfully assented to by all present, and par- 
ticularly welcomed by the Chevalier as some- 
thing likely to promote an appetite for the 
coming Tunch. * : 

“We shall never be able to get on without 
Hayle,” remarked Lord G. ‘I must send for 
| him.” 

In due time Mr. Hayle made his yo ermecer 
accompanied by the Rylands, the eldest and 
plainest of whom he immediately asked to be- 
come his partner for the quadrille. Polkas, 
lancers, and mazurkas followed each other in 
quick succession. To join in none of which 
was I invited by Mr. Hayle. Not until the 
last dance was announced did he come to ask 
my hand. He was too late; I was engaged to 
another. I was so provoked and annoyed, that 
when my partner came I pleaded fatigue, and 
begged to be absolved from my engagement. 

A few of us were invited that evening to 
Lord G.’s, at dinner ; amongst them Mr. Hayle. 
He did not sit next me at table; I sat beside 
the mother of Lord G.,.who was very kind to 
me. Mr. Hayle confined his attention within 
the limits of the most formal court I could 
buat’ contrast his manner then with the com- 
parative freedom that eharacterized it in the 
morning. I thought he rather avoided me. 
During the evening, when the uccidents of con- 
versation drew us together, there was exhibited 
in his manner 8 sort of restraint that I did not 
observe in him when addressing others. 

To me, the evening passed wearily. Imme- 
diately after our return to the drawing room 
papa reminded me of my weak health and the 
necessity for page early—I looked round 
for Mr. Hayle as weleft the room; he was 
gone. On reaching our carriage I found him 
standing near it, apparently waiting for us. 

Papa lingered in conversation with Lord G. 
who accompained usto the door. Mr. Hayle 
handed me into the carriage. 

Acold north wind swept down from the 
| mountains chilling me through. I shivered as 

I leaned back in the carriage. Mr. Hayle was 
| enwrapped in a scotch plaid, as he saw me 
| shivering with cold, he advised me to draw up 











you happier than to-day. , 

He wag about to say something farther, when 
as-usual we were interrupted. A dandified 
French Lieut. of Artillery (who was iny pet 
aversion)came to claim,my hand for the Lancers. 
I am afraid he found me an indifferent partner. 
My thoughts were buisy with some one else. 
I gave a cold mon osyllabic replies to his flut- 
ter of compliments. How I detested such but- 
terflies. When the set was over he led me toa 
seat beside a table at which Mr. Hayle was 
standing engaged in turning over the leaves of 
a book, that Lucy Grant had been perusing 
during the day. 

“Have you read that book” I enquired. “Yes 
more than that—I knew the author, hé an- 
swered. ‘“ And is his book like him? I con- 
tinued. Ah yes! very like. Now that he is 
dead, I need not hesitate to tell, that underthe 
shield of other names, he has told the story oe 
his own life. 

And what was that? asked I. 

Mr. Hayle looked grave for a moment, and 
then replied. The history of a mar, in whose 
bosom pride conquored love, who could break 
his heart, but could not forfeet his self-respect. 

That to me, Mr. Hayle is rather enigmatic, 
tell me more plainly something of the book 
and its author.-—I rejoined. 


a German nobleman. He.was a man of bril- 
liant talent, and honored name, but like myself, 
poor as poverty itself. i 

I sometimes think that that was one of the 


tastes, and harmony of sentgment, draw men 
together: but companionship in suffering unites 
them to each other with bonds of steel. He 
loved a woman worthy ofhis warm heart, high 
virtue, and brilliant ability. She alas! was 
rich, and though he had every reason to be- 
lieve she reciprocated his affection. He 


as to rank himself amongst the mercenary horde 
that encircled her): to smother his love, and 


woman, on whom he could not bestow a fortune 


gold,’ shut her out from the truest love she 
ever inspired. Poor fellow, whilst he lived he 
worshipped her. He died in these arms. His 
last words were coupled with her name. 

Oh! Mr. Hayle, your story seems more like 
romance than reality. 


his eyes upon me as he’ spoke, aye oftener than 


gratitude, without making himself an object of | ¥° dream. ‘They live and move amongst us. 


The world has yet immercenary hearts, and 


what I utter. Ashe concluded, he closed the 
book abruptly and left my side. 

Lucy Grant’approached, looking very mis- 
chievous. 

Is it progressing? she asked significantly 
whilst a merry smile played over her fuce. 
What progressing ? said 1 with an assumed air 
of indifference. Why, your little affair with 
Mr. Hayle. I looked round me, startled, and 
blushed scarlet. I feared some one had over- 
heard her. Fie, fie, Lucy, I whispered, you are 
a silly girl. . 

Oh yes, that sort of a put offis alk very well, 
but not to the point Ella; with you Iam always 
a silly girl, just when I am nearest the truth. 


going on between you both, else what on earth 
could have made you look so deeply interested 


countenance. 
[To be continued. | 
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So the astonished and disconsolate sheik had, _THE HOME CIRCLE. 4 





Counsels for the Young. “y 





Never be cast down by trifles. 


will he mend it again. 
do a thing, and you will do it. 
troubles come upon you; keep up your spirit, 
though the day be a dark one. 


Troubles never stop for ever ; 
The darkest day will pass away. 


man or @ child may be cheerful. 


Never despair when fog’s in the air, 
A sunshiny morning comes without warning. 


Mind what you run after. 
ends in smoke and darkness. 
you can keep, and which is worth keeping. 


et sterling, that willstay, . 
When gold and silver fly away. 


will come, but resist it stoutly. 


you cause to mourn all the days.of your life. 


He that revenges knows no rest; 
The meek possess a peaceful breast. 


If you have an enemy, act kindly to him, 
him over at once, but try again, Let one kind- 
things are accomplished. 

Water falling day by day, 

Wears the hardest rock away. 
of stone, 
son well, 
cares not how badly it is performed. 


sleeves in earnest, and sings while 


| the hood of my cloak, and ere I was aware of | is the man for me. 


his intention,.ie removed his plaid and gently 
| covered my feet with it, saying as he did so 
| pardon me this liberty, you must not forget 
| you are delicate and the wind blows keenly to- 
night, you who have so many to love you; 
| should take care of yourself, good night. With- 
, out even shaking my hand he moved quickly 
| away. Papa soon joined me. The carriage 
rolled on aud I was again atmy home. Lucy 
| Grant came after and when she, as usual, en- 
| tered my room for her nightly chat, I feigned 
I wanted to re- 
| peat to myself those words he had go sweetly 
| spoken, and add to them—tingular, inexplic- 
| able Mr. ITayle. 
| Aweek passed and he did not call. Day 
| after day I looked for him—hoped to see him 
| amidst our throng of visitors: but only to be 
| disappointed. Father proposed a ball in re- 
turn for the many civilities we had received at 


smoothly aver the waters toward the pictur-| Cannes. 


esque Isle, St. Marguerite. 
enjoyed the sail. 
grant, nor the sky more clear. 


ifow thoroughly I 
The air was never more fra- 
The intense 


blue of the Mediicrranean seemed more like | 


what a painter would bave imagined, than a 
reality of nature. 


There was just wind enongh to give full swell | return to find their cards on my table. That 


to our sails and a gentle ripple to the crater, 
aud after a short time we found ourselves at the 


brated as the dreary prison-house of “The Man 
of the Iron Mask.” 
the gateway we here aud there cncountered 
groups of Arabs. 
nances, their melancholy demeanor, plead pain- 


imagine what happiness it would be to them to 
be‘again permitted to bestride their eoursers, 
and madly skim over the broad deserts of their 
native land. 


|; My birth night which occured some two 


| weeks after, was fixed upon as the night for | power. 


| the entertainment. 

A few days after our invitations were issued 
} (during oar absence for a drive) Mr. Hayle and 
| Lord G. called. How provoked was on my 


| evening came an acceptance of our invitation. 


| ed in many Ways my anxiety for his presence. 


As we passed onward to | H@ called again before the ball, at a time when 


we had many visitors in our drawing room. 


Their mournful counte-| His conversation wos almost monopolized by 


| papa, who also became enthusiastic about him, 


‘clever unassuming young man, who he should 
be always glad to see at his house. 


I betray- 


A cheerful spirit gets on quick, 
A grambler in the mud will stiek. 


everywhere. ‘The cup that is full wi 


to enter. 
Be on your guard, and strive, and pray, 
To drive all wicked thoughts away. 
— The Mentor. 
- ~<a 
INFLUENCING CHABACTER. 


——— 


BY J..W. QUINBY. 
‘ ‘ 
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rience as the heavens transcend the earth. 


reads @ 
forth. A painting, statue, flower, or landscape, 


, 8 they come precipi 


stitution, and now by external circumstanc 


At last the long expected evening camo. I/ each = its own direction to the current o 
£ 


| deceaded to the drawing room in all the con- 


thought and reason, and the activity of the 


THe early rising, fresh air, and morning sail | ciousness of well-errayed beauty, my head | awakening.and expanding powers. . 


had given us all unwonted appetites; so we 
attacked with hearty good will the dainty viands 
which the unapproaehable cook of Lord G. 
had prepared in such luxurious profusion. 


How the Chevallier’s rotund face glowed over | hed I been more ch 


the outspread delicacies ! 

‘* Ah!” he exclaimed, “dis is de best part 
of de entertainment! It is all vare well for 
dreamiog sentimentalists like Monsiear Hayle 
to feast on de morrfing sunrises, apd siake their 
thirsts with far-off views of de Alpine snow ; 
but we find greater charm in dis bottle of 
Chablis aud.a pate au truffe, suit un mauvais 
sujet like me much better, and prodace result 
more substantial and satlefactory.”’ 

Soon we were all seated round the table 
merrily cliatting over our plana for the day, 
Fortune seemed to have decided, for the present 
at ieast, Mr. Hayle and I should yot be sepe- 
rated, for [found him sé¢ated beside me at 
table. He ate very sparingly from the dishes 
nearest.bim, seemingly withouk gheice. I am 
Afraid'l; however, might have darned for myself 
the title 6£ “ the lady with an appetite,” tor | 
partook with unusual zest and heartiness of the 


filled with one thought, one name—Magvin 
| Hayle—I paused to survey. myself as I passed 


In the light of 
that €y 


Object of sight, in its lintes en- 


rather chose (as he could not soabate his pride | courageous notions.”’ 


equal to what she would bring.—‘‘A wall of 


God grant you may live to learn the truth of 


and caused Marvin Hayle to close that book so 
abruptly, and leave your side with so grave a| is certdinly that one. 


If a spider 
breaks his thread twenty times, twenty times 


If the sun is going down, look up at the stars; 
if the earth is dark, keep your eyes on heaven! 
With God’s ae and God’s promises, a 


Never be content - 9 PEE . 
with a bubble that will burst, or a firework that pelt: unset’ ot considers her ene. 
Get that which 


Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger 
A spark may 
set a house on fite. A fit of passion nity give 


and make him your friend. You may not win 


ness be followed by another, till you have ac- ) . serach =e 
complished your end. By little.and little, great | modern times Florence Nightingales, is it not 


And so repeated kindness will soften a heart 


Whatever you do, do it willingly.. A boy 
that is whipped to school, never learns his les- 
a man that is compelled to work, 

He that 
pulls off his coat cheerfully, sips up his 
e works, 


Evil thoughts are worse enemies than lions 
and tigers ; for we can keep outof the way of 
wild beagts, but bad thoughts win pais way 

{hold no 
more; keep your head and heart full of good 
thoughts, that bad thoughts may find no room 


We are told that the human mind is like the bt , 1 
genie in the fable, who was imprisoned in 4 bey the information came that the colonies 
casket until at last @ fishermfan opened it by |! : nce 
chanee and set him free. Then upon the in-| information came the description of the flag 
stant he expanded to amazing dimensions and 
So experience, like the hammer of the 
fisherman, comes rapping on the imprisoning | tO i 
casket of the human mind and liberates powers | plished it. 
and knowledge as far transcending mere expe: 


These liberated powers, however, though so 
much loftier than the hand that freed them, still 
| With what pleasure I looked forward to that | move in the direction in which it yn 
landing near the portals of the castle, cele-| ball, despite my efforts not te do so. m, and finding something tg criti- 
cise, suddenly realizes the awakening of a sense 
as new to him as the work of art that called it 


the peculiar objects of any science, the feelings | the 


of the heart, Beg ye sense of justice of 
fully against their eaptivity, and led us to: pronouncing Mr. Hayle in his ‘blunt way a immortality and . ted 
upon our consciousness, now by internal con- 


is principle it is ony see 
m 
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{Written for the New Ena.) , 
ea ’ 
“The Young Man of the Period. 


BY A GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


The “ Girl of the Period ’’ having been dis- 
cussed in every conceivable manner,<t is but 
just that the young man should receive his 
share of ¢riticigm. We hear almost daily of 
the“‘vanity, the extravagance, and the frivolity” 
of woman; but we hear nothing of the vanity, 
the extravagance, or the frivolity of man. Per- 
bape this is owing to the fact that the writers 
belong te the latterclass. ‘That woman is vain 
I grant ; but what is her vanity compared with 
that of.man’s? Verily, it is— 


“‘As moonlight unto sunlight, 
And as water unto wine. 





He is vain of his personal appearance, and 
spends as much time over his toilet as the 
veriest coquette. He is vain of his small feet, 
his soft hands, his curled and daiutiby-per- 
famed hair, hig broad shoulders, (results of his 
tailor’s judicious use of cotton,) and of the 
shortness of his coat and the tightness of his 
pantaloons. But the supreme object of the 
young man’s vanity is his—mustache! Every- 
thing else sinks into insignificance beside that: 
it is the ‘‘ particular wanity ”’ of his heart. To 
have a mustache is his one hope—the Alpha 
and Omega of his desires. With what anxiety 
does he look for its appearance ; and whenit at 
length becomes visible to the eye, how he curls 
it, and waxes it, and pomades it—and how ar- 
tistically he twists it! Query: Why do men 
twist their mustaches so persistently? I have 


Well, continued he, the author was the son of | seen a’ rcom or a car filled with men, cach as- 


sideously engaged in twisting his mustache. Is 
it necessary to its ee or is it done with 
the hope that by dint of much twisting they 
may twist a few ideas into their craninms? [| 


links in the chain that united us, similarly of | am supported in this latter idea by Disracli 


pere. In his ‘Curiosities of Literature” he 
says, “I have a favorable opinion of that young 
man who is curious in fine mustachios. The 
time he employs in adjusting, dressing, and 
curling them, is no lost time; for the more he 
contemlates his mustachios, the more his mind 
will cherish and be animated by masculine and 
If such is indeed the 
case, the “young men of the period’”’ should 
rival the Chevalier Bayard, be perfect heroes, 


break his heart, rather than ask the hand of a] sans peur ef sans reproche. 


With woman, the young man considers him- 


If he condescends to consider her ** not bad,” 
—his highest expression of praise—he is ex- 
pected tobe overwhelmed. He thinks he could 
write a better Aeniad than Virgil if he but cared 


Dosuch men ever live? | to try ; and words fail to convey his supreme 
Ah, yes ‘‘he answered mournfully, turning | contempt for such “ slow fellows’’ 


as Pope 
and Dryden. I might multiply instances of 
his vanity ad cnjfinetum, orrather ad nauseam, 
but I forbear. 

Glancing over one of our daily papers, not 
long since, I was amused and somewhat indig- 


by one of the superior (?) sex,) that the young 
man of the period gave, as a reason for not 
marrying, “that he was unable to support a 


considered necessary to theit happiness.” Yet 
it will be found that these same prudent young 
men spend yearly for horses, wine, and cigars, 
for billiards, champagne suppers, and other 
necessaries (?) quite as much as their sisters 
and lady friends spend for chignons, panniers, 
French boots, and similar “luxuries.”’ 

‘*Q wad some power,” &c., &c. Perhaps, 
however, what wi uld be considered vices in an 


To say the least there is a desperate flirtation j inferior become virtues in a superior being. 


If any one of the charges brought against 
the “ girl of the period’ by her male contem- 
porary is equally applicable to himself, frivolity 
More than two-thirds of 
the young men one meets, are incapable of ut- 
tering a sensible remark. I will not say be- 
cause they have no sense—perhaps they are— 

‘Very shy of using it, 
As being loth to wear it out, 
And therefore bear it not about:’’ 


Their principal topics of conversation, when 
together, are base ball, horse races and women; 
the latter they discugs with quite as much deli- 


Make up your mind to eacy and respect as the two former—a mere 
Fear not, if | jistener would be unable to determine whether 


a horse or a dog were being discussed. In the 
company of ladies one youngsman is speech- 
less—ladies don’t understand base ball, neither 
are they intefested in horse racing—there sex 
deprives him of his remaining topic; and he 


mustache, Another, with that sublime supe- 
riority, characteristic of the ‘man of the period” 
believing that woman can only understand com- 
pliments, pours into her ear a torrent of ful- 
some flattery and exaggerated compliment, 
until she is forced to wonder whether he is him- 
He can- 
not converse on books, because literature, be- 
yond a racing bulletin, a treatise on bal! play- 
ing, or an occassional ‘‘dime novel,”’ has no 
charms fcr him. 

The sum of all the charges brought against 
the ‘‘girl of the period’’ is, thatshe has fallen 
from the pure, lofty height of womanhood, that 
she is no longer the ‘‘ministering angel,” the 
fireside cOmpanion, that pocis have sung and 


votary of fashion, whose sole ambition is to 
wear an immense chigron and to have her pau- 
nier sufficiently bouffant. If this is true of 
the “girl” is it not equally true of the man? 
If this nineteenth century is incapable of pro- 
ducing Joan of Ares, or,—to decend to more 


equally incapable of producing Sir Philip Syd- 
neys or Chevalier Bayards? Is man still the 
embodiment of all thatis “great and good and 
noble?’’ If these railers against woman would 
only turn their attention inward, they would 
find quite as much room for. improvement in 
themselves as they now find in us. 

That women have not absorhed ali the faults 
and follies is the sincere beliefof at Jeast one 
“Girl of the Period.” 

a et ee tee 
STARS AND STRIPES. 


¥ —_—— 


The First American Fiage--When and 
Where it was Mutic. 


From the Philadelphia Age. 
At an: interesting meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Higtorical Society recently held, Colonel 


J. Canby, Esq., read an essay upon the * The 
American Flag.”’ He discovered, in tracing 
the history of this national emblem, that the 
first instances when the Stars and Stripes were 


August 17, 1777, and upon an occasion just 
one year prior to that time, the brig Nancy was 
chartered by the Continental Congress to pro- 
cure military stores in the West Indies, during 
the latter part of 1775. 

While at Porto Rico, ih July of the ensuing 


ad déclated their independence, and with this 


that had been accepted as the national banner. 
A young man, Capt. Thomas Mandenville, set 
to work to make one, and successfully accom- 
The flag was unfurled, and saluted 
with thirteen guns. When the brig Nancy was 
upon her return voyage, she was hemmed in 
by British vessels off Cape May, Her officers 
succeeded in removing all the munitions to the 


points. One shore, and when the last boat put off, a. young 


man in it, John Hancock, jumped into the sea, 
swan to the vessel, ran up the shrouds of the 
mast, and securing the flag, brought it tri. 
umphantly to shore, through a hot fire from 
ritish men-of-war. 

The fitst-American flag, however, according 
to the design and approval of Congress, was 
made hy Mrs, Elizabeth Ross. Three of her 
dancivers still live in Our vicinity to confirm 
ibis f wt—founding their belief, not upoa what 
they saw, for it was made many years before 
they were born, but upen what their mother 
had often told them... A niece of this lady, Mrs. 
Margaret Boggs, aged ninety-five years, now 


| the mirror. A feeling of exa}tation filled ‘my | sions, and colors ; every objectof bearing in its |lives in Germantown, and 1s conversant with 


| breast ae I 


ter satisfied with myaelf, What will he think 
sprang spoataneously to my lipp—uneonsiously 
I uttered these words al 
sound of my own voice, 
| did so. Pausing, I then asked fnyselfam 1 giv- 
| ing my heartto,.e man‘almosta to me, 
— too, who we never me 80 Fo as “I 
ove you?’’ am I not j part. to 
be Siordrsaan of thie Martin Hayle, who 
perbaps, never thitiks of me. Sighing I-turn- 
ed away to weleome some gusts, whose names 

aay ~ ape announced. af oa 
ne after another, group after grou y 
hae to be 


came in Our reoms, prom 







crowded, «I to. he would nev 
—< ap e, at I FBhage wns 
e ,and.wes 


thie ally Ohevalies \ 


and wy 
I found his eyes resting on me in the old way: 





eect for. never 
arm 


differing im a 
} —indeed, every obj 


must give 
as if the migd were a vase 
and.each experience & pow ; 
ture in its own way and place for the flowin 
forth.of a conscious intelligence. This bein 


coc 


a ae ees eae cat ‘ha Fey: 7 


most insignificant lines, forms, and qualiti 


= $a 
velopment of the weater.—Rural New Fouker. 





varying pitch, intensit other indescriba- | the fact. 
attited, never bet- ie’ aaiities srry ail af touch with its | to Philadelphia not only belongs the honor of 


on the eppropriate organ | flinging the first star-spangled banner to the 


more to show | vig 
c } are familiar, : § 
whether material and visible, or mental, moral, | I'll pans directly suggested to the gentle- 


and “ie isible, must, most. pro- | mes the design was wrong, in that the 
fod afer ote Te elsoact ? If peters wean ais-corarred end not tive-cornered, 
true of great things seldom seen, how much | as th 


es | ernment 
fit of @ cape, 
ental de- wife 


The fact is not generally known that 


breege, bAt toa Philadelphia lady belongs the 
hopor of haying made it, 


h in its kind and je 
bhoshiog seeslal ‘as I euliar« reeflan toe on gnd theyght. ” Wy The’ hguse in which ft was made still stands— 
¥ ase, herme sealed, | No, 239 “Arch peronn, {the ofd number being 
to o da Fan oper. 80)—the lagt of anold row. It fs related that 


3 otonel @ Pope =e 


d upon the design, 
iiesal Washington 


Mrs fon aod ked her to make it. 
said, /'T don’t eA whether I can, but 


4 phonid be! This was oe a me 
made the Congress accepted it, and for 
oiamae dine this lady furnished the Gov- 





y was also 
Sone of the lineal descend- 





self.to be perfectly irresistible; he has but to | 
glance, and she falls down and adores him. | 


nant to observe in an article (written, of course, ’ 


wife in the extravagance that the young ladies | 





“Erurus AND “Gaieves. 
pete en 
Base Bajl Song. 
. _— ‘ “* 
Am—"The Old Odken Bucket." | 
How — to the heart is the green-covered ball- 
’ 


ield, 


Where goes rival captains their men rightly 

_ _ place, . 

The ek the catcher, the right field and left 
eic ’ 

The good men, the true men, who guard well 
each base ! “a 


The short stop so lively, the center field so 








andy, 
The ball and the striker who aims to send high! 
But dearer than all to the hearts of good fielders 
Is the leathern-clad base ball we catch on the fly, 
The ee base ball, the well-covered base 


’ 
The leathern-clad base ball we catch on the fly. 
—From Oliver Optic’s Magazine.” 
ornate aaa aie ace Ea 
Troubles are like babies; they grow bigger 
by nursing. 


What ship is always laden with knowledge? 
Scholarship. 

The milk of human kindness is a good thing, 
but it is getting to be too much watered. 

An Indiana farmer laid a grave-yard ghost 
the other night by shootingthis old white horse. 


A social glass to whieh ladies are addicted 
—The mirror. 


Be contented with your !ot—especially if it 
is Oh & Corner, 


Aw exchange paper says : ‘'*Truth’ is in 
type, but is crowded out by more important 
matter.” 


lt may not be generally known that editors 
get one important item of subsistence at a low 
price—they get bored for nothing. 


“Now, my little boys and girls,” said a teach- 
er, ‘‘ I want you to be very quiet,—so quiet 
that you can hear a pin drop.” 

In a minute all was silent; when a little boy 
shrieked, ‘‘ Let her drop!”’ 


A country girl coming from the field, was 
told by her cousin that she looked as fresh as a 
daisy, kissed by the dew. 

“Well it wasn’t any feller by that name but 
it was Sy Jones that kissed me. I told him 
every one in town would find it out.” 


Satire is an ugly weapon in the work of re- 
form. Ittears asunder, it cauterizes, it blisters. 
No one is really made better by it. The one 
assailed, though he may fear the sting, will 
never be better through its application, though 
he ae seem so. A satirist Tees all the time 


in boiling water. 


A young lady contemplating matrimony 


Liane tne Ae. le bee to 


| (though that is something) as on account of the 
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THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 

















Earty Se > aes “ 
large ¢ities any quantity of ear ants may 
eenved at tho pedenav who ile them under 
glass, in frames or ip hot houses; but even 
with these facilities, we prefer plants that we 
have reared ourselves, to those which we can 
buy, not so mutch on the score of economy 


fact-that we find those which we have reared a 

ood deal more hardy, and because we somehow 
find greater satisfaction in helping ourselves. 
Every one knows that vegetables which mature 
afew weeks earlier than the usual season aré 
more highly prized than three or four times the 
quantity would be when they are no longer 
scarce. Itis very easy to secure a supply, if 
one will take a little pains. An old window 
sash, a box two or three feet square, filled with 
fresh horse dung, leaf mould and rich, light 
earth, such as ms om sod, which is the very 
best, will farnish all the appliances necessary, 
for raising cabbage, tomatoes and egg plants 
enough to furnish a garden of moderate dimer- 
sions. If it is desired to raise a fow extra 
early specimens, take a nail keg, saw it in two, 
fill with rich mould, and let a single tomato 
grow in each half, under cover, until thé sea- 
son is sufficiently advanced to set the plants 
out in the open air, and by then removing the 
hoops and bottom from the keg. the plants will 
grow, without even showing that they have 
been transplanted. A dozen such plants set 
out in good soil will furnish tomatoes enough 
for a small family, more than a month in ad- 
vance of the “‘season.’’—Journal of the Farm. 


eee 
Domestic Recipes. 





Sucar Caxe.—Three cups of sugar, one of 
sour cream, one of butter, three eggs, one tea- 
spoonfal of saleratus, and flour enough te stif- 
fen. 

Lona Ishanp Cake.—QOne pound sugar, one 

ound flour, half pound butter, one cup milk, 
one teaspoonful saleratus, three eggs, nutmeg 
and rose-water to taste. 

Preserved OraANcE PreL.—As oranges are 
nsed, throw the peelings into a jar of hot 
water, which should be poured off and renewed 
every few days, and when a sufficient quantity 
has been saved, boil them in enough water to 





was one morning handeda Testament by her 
father with the leafturned down at the follow- 

ing passage: — 
‘He who giveth in marriage doeth well, but 
he who giveth not in ‘marriage doeth better.” 
She immediately returned it with the follow- 
ing reply written underneath:— a 
“Dear father, lamcontent to do well; let | 
those de better who can.” | 
| 





Would you be exempt from uneasifiess, do 
nothing you know or stspect to be wrong ; and | 
if you want to enjoy the purest pleasure, do | 
everything in your power that you are convin- 
ced is right. ‘ 

A Suiont Mrstaxe.—When the boy thought 
“to be sure” that two lines of a familiar hymn 
ran thus ; 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood and jawed, 
and rolled between. Equal to the ‘‘ conscience 
void of a fence.” : 


Goon Testimony.—‘‘ I envy,” says Sir Hum-. 
aan Davy, ‘‘no quality of the mind or intel- 
ect in others ; be it genius, wit, or fancy. Bat 
if I could be allowed to choose what would be 
most delightful and, I believe, most useful to 
me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to’ 
any other blessing.” 


It was at Admiral Washington's table that’ 
Dr. Johnson made that excellent reply to’ the | 
poet coxcomb who absolutely baited Lies dur- | 
ing dinnertime: ‘“ Pray now,’’ said he to the | 
doctor, “‘what would you give, old gentle. | 
man, to be as young ard sprightly as 1 am?” 








| almost consent to he as foolish.” 
can only smile lixe an imbecile aud twist his | 


painters delineated; that she has become a mere | 


J. Koss Srtowden occupied the chair, and Wm. | 


unfurled were at the siege of Fort Schuyler, | 


its. national “fings, havieg, of 





“Why sir, I think,’’ replied Johason, “I would 


We commonly say that the rich man can | 
speak the truth, can afford honesty, can afford | 
independence of opipion and action;—apd that | 
is the theory of nobility. But it is the rich | 
man in a true sense, that is to say not the man | 
of large income and large expenditure, but | 
solely the man whose outlay is less than his in- | 
come and is steadily kept so. 
This is the way in which a South Sea Island- | 
er settled a case of concience. ‘The missionary 
had rebuked him for the sin of polygamy, and 
he was much grieved. After a day or two he 
returned, his face radiant with joy. “Me all 
right now. One wife, Me very good Obristiah.” 
|“ What did you do with the other?” asked the 
| missionary. “Me eat her up.” : 
~ a ‘ 
Pride Must Have a Fall. 





Walter Harding was a boy who thought he 
could do everything better than anybody else. 
| Ue thought he could skate better than any 
| other boy ; and thought he could ride ‘better. 
| One day'a lad from the country wad tryin 
, to manage a little brown pony, who seeme 
| somewhat shy and gay. 

“Can’t you ride’ better than that?’ said 
Walter with a sneer. ‘‘If I'conldn’t make a’ 
horse mind ime better than that I wonldn’t ride 
at all.” ' 

‘* Suppose you try yourself to manage him,” 
said the lad. “I will get off and let you mount 
him ; for I own it is as much as I can do to 
keep my seat.” he, y 

“J will let him see that I can master him,’’ 
| said Walter. 
| So the lad jumped off from the pony’s back, 
|and Walter got on. The pony did not seem to 
like the change. In vain Walter cried, ‘“Stop, 
sir! whoa! Whatdo youmeian?” The horse 
danced about and reared; and the proud boy 


| found, that, with all his pride, he could not rale 
| bi 








| He was very anxious to get off; but at that 
| moment a pig.crossed the road just before the 
| pony; and the’ pony, tossing up his hird legs, 

| threw Walter far over his head into some soft 
| mud that lay near. 

All the boys’noticed that, after this, Walter 
| was not so fond of boasting as he had been. — 
The Nursery. ' 

a oe 
Right and Wrong. 

The right is itself a contradiction _ of the 
wrong, un exposition of it, and a rebuke of it, 
which the wrong can not bear. Lies never 
were able to stand up and look the sweet face 
of Truth fairly eye to eye. A lie invariably 
sneaks away, or burrows, or puts on a veil, or 
pretends to be truth. A dishonest thing‘ van- 
not look an honest thing in the face. An fm- 
purity cannot look a bright-eyed’ purity un- 
‘ flinchingly in the face. - A aneannes® cannot 
‘stand up againsta magnanimity. Stinginess 
| is unable to look generosity in the face. When, 
| therefore, men do you wrong, you have a right 
to feel, “Thisis wrong." If a thingie unlove- 
‘ly, you have aright to say, “This is unlovely.”’ 
But there is something besides this. ‘The man 
who has been injured is the doctor of the man 
who injured him. Te is called to prescribe for 
him. And yéu are to supply that element which 
the man lacks for whom you are to preseribe. 
If he has been mean, thatis a reason why you 
should be magnanimous; if he been _dis- 
honest, that is a reason’ why ‘you should be 
scrupulously honest; if he-has beencruel, that 
is a reason why you should be intensely forgiv- 
ing and benevolent; forright.is the refutation 
of wrong, and the nurse and cure of it.— Henry 
Ward Beecher. inal 

Gop’s Deciston.—When God settled the 
| solitary in families, he decided the question of 
the relation of the sexes. While brothers and 
sisters continue to be botn, it will be safést 
bestgthat men and women should be associa’ 
in all the affairs of life. Rhey.meed eaclf oth- 
er. Not that either is superior tothe other ; 
men are not so much wiser than woman, nor 
woman so much’nobler than men; it fs only 
that they were’driginally meant to live togeth- 
er, and itis several thousand or several : 
dred thousand years too late to. improve, that 
arrangement, Men are bad potas 3p bt; 
bat, as Aunt Chloe remarks in 
enuff sight better dan nuffim’’- 





finally oblig- 
ed to admit,i m Bede, “I'm not ) 
that Pesce eK ; “Al ah sg 
them to match the men.”—T.” W. 

tn Woman's Journal, * 


delightful shrew, Mrs. hd 





a ears” : 


| them in a deep dieh,oae pour over them half a 


|gecyre his life?) They wrap 


‘De s 
On the ter 
hand, women are often weak and sillyyend that |" 


cover them until soft, and to a bse of peel 
put @ pound of whitesugar, boi fifteen minutes. 


Tq Biracu a Fapep Dress.—Wash it well 
in the suds, and boil it until the color seems to 
be gone, then wash and rinse, and dry in the 
sun. If not sufficiently white, repeat the boil- 
ing, adding a handful of chloride of lime and 
a gill of vinegar to the water, instead of soap. 
Good prints and other articles of dress are fre- 
quently cagt aside because they are faded; but 
they may again render good service by. this 
mode of bleaching. 

Baxep Pork axp Beans.—Have nice, clean, 
white beans put in*soak in cold water ‘over 
night; take a piece of fat side pork, parboil 
fifteen minutes ; then place it in the pot with 
the beans, which ought to have been eooking 
an hour; Woil the pork and beans together 
untilthe beans are perfectly soft, then remove 
them wilh a skimmer to the dripping-pan, and 
make gn island of the perk, in the centre havin 
first cut the rind with « sharp knife a quarter 
of an inch deep, in, delicate parallel lines ; 
_— three hours*fn a moderate oven, and serve 

ot. ass 6 ' *. 

Murriy Puppinc.For 8 muffin pudding, 
cut six stale muffins in very thin. slices, lay 
int of brandy,in which you will let them so 

immer half a’pint of cream with ‘a sfick of 
cinnamon, the grated peel of a large lemon, and 
four ounces of lump 8 Let it remain sim- 
mering over the fire for ten minutes, then take 
it off and keep stirring it until cold, then mix- 
it by degrees with the yolk of eight e 
beaten, butter a plain mould and line it with 
the muffins, the crustysides being outwards. 
Fill up the mould with alternate layers of dried 
cherries or other fruit, and the crumb of the 
muffin. Flavor the custard with orange-flowér 
water, and pour it into the mould. * 
mould upright by setting if in bran until the 
canes as soaked in, Then bake it half an 

our. 


So tm te 
“Now Fire a Shot If You Dare.’’. 

We read in the papers lately how a man was 
aaved from being shot. He lad been condemn- 
ed in a Spanish court, but being an American 
citizen, and also of English birth, the consuls 
of the two couhtties interposed, and declared 
that the Spanish ‘authorities had no power to 
put him to death, and'whatdid they do to 
him up in their 
flags; they covered him with the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union Jack, and defied the ex- 
ecutioners. ‘‘ Now fire if you dare; for if yon 
do, you défy the nations represented by those 
flags, and you will bring the powers of these 
two great nations upon you.”’ There stood the 
man, atid before him the soldiery, and though 
a shot might have ended his life, yet he was as 
invulnerable as though in coat of triple steel. 
Eyen so Jesus Chriathas taken my poer, guilty 
soul ever since I believed in Him, and has 
wrapped around me the ‘blood-red-flag of His 
atoning sacrifice; ‘and before God can destroy 
mé or any other sou! that is wrapped in the 
atonement He*must insult His*Son and dis- 
honor this ifiee ; and that He will never do, 
blessed be ILis uame,—C. H. Spurgeon. 

a a pe 

*. Gop's Ouxtsorence.—God never forgets any- 
thing. Alb His. works,from tho creation of 
world tg. the tinting of a leaf, are finished, 
fect, Did you ever standundera fall-boughed, 
‘heavy-foliaged tree in summer time, and pluck 
one of its myriad leaves and examine its déli- 
cate tracefy, Olaring; the Very perfection of 
its finished beawty, end thed think of the count- 
less number of such leaves, of the mighty for- 
ests whose lututious growth covers so ies 
of the world atid reflect that among them all 

sere is not a leaf unfinished, €ach perfect -in 
its form and color. Ade 

Aad did you ever'pick a fldwer, 
from eultared garden or by wayside walk, en- 
joy its odor and bless its beauty, and stop “to 
think how all the wide earth blossoms with such 
fragrant beauty, and ho flower of them all for- 
gottéi—the same careful hand "filling each 
+ glowing heart with perfume and coloring each 
leaf withcare? When we think of His omni- 
science, of this ‘never-failing Gare, we ‘feel 
‘something of the attributes of that power—un- 
seen yet ever present ; untouchéd yet ever felt 
—who gives to the violet its color, to the tose 
its fragranee, who tints with beauty the tini 
leaf, and yet whose hand controls the planeta 


either, 


worlds. : 


a | ee ly A AI rte + 
Aut Asovr Duipnes.—Dimples are the per- 
nn smiles. of nature, the very cunningest 
evice, and the lurking place of love. When 
earth is dimply by hills and valleys, it alwa 
scems to laugh; when the ocean is dimpled by 
the breeze, it sparkles with joy beneath the 
. sunshine of heaven.. Wecannet look for frowns 


associate ther. .How soft, how 
iful, are the dimples in the 


: pe. 

dimples, and delight to kiss them. But per- 
fectly cachanting dimples, at least to the - 
of an eathusiastiic young man, are which 
come peeping out of the cheeks 2 
ree pes ape ey when sweet seven- 

een ys: 8 arc a ’ 
ing out and flying pod eign tne tter, 


coming an with the bewitchi 
coquetry.—Rurel New Yorkers 
+> 





“'Dhey are ha ¥ people who ca Bes 
as Sysrmarete manure 
to 
v 


in their courses, whose fiat rules the countless } , 


} on a dimpled face ; frowns and dimples-will not | faithful 


oulders, the pretty hands and feet of the be 
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A* NATIONAL JOURNAL 








A new joumal, to be called the New Era, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economical 
interests of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religious im- 
provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1870, 

Sueh a paper is regarded by those whose jndg- 
ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold na- 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of ail questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involying the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Ena. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 


person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 


The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 


& | and recognizing what it has done’for the colored 


people of: the nation; the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 
party platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the p®ople of a free Government, 
such as ours is inténded to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever ficd 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of it: 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 


the | mote the highest good of government and peaple 


must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting ia- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more fayored brethren of the 
free States. 

' ‘The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day achools 
and 89,781 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities dnd needs of this large number ot 
‘pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuablé auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
bation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The iridastrial interests of the colored people 
will-claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 


the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in Déecémber last, 
indfeating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: * , ’ 

“For our own good and the. welfare of our 
country in all things’pertaining to her material 
J moral well-being; we _ aang and 

er opportunity to gain knowledge in th 
fiélds of Ricultaral, mechaniea?, ecumiercial, 
artistic, and professional labor, and this know!- 
edge we would en direct, and make more 
largely effectiye th the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are li and labor, enfrattchisement and edu- 
cation ! e spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, hg, 0: portunity to work 
and to rise, @ place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for Ourselves and children 
as the means in thé use of which, under God, 
we ~ to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial tredtment and fair 


g- y ’ 

ae Ses d may be reached, we first 
of all, hak tants I a wa te ba eat 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable of ap 3am sec- 
ond that for every day’s r given we 
be paid full and, fair remuneration, and that no 

vertue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we beli¢ve that the intelli 
gence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 

epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, Whether private 
or mental, in the ry, the fo , the 
workshop, ypon the the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be’ done and an able and 
workman is wanted ‘we conceive that 
we _ claim a place without distinction as to 
ou color or former condition, since all that can 
demanded by the employer is abitity,*faith- 
fal performances of the —s mais the 
employee seasonable treatme: compen- 
sation  pepeniaed ence while we condemn that 
spirit which in proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
tail, we rejoice in all those evi 


dences of . 
panivegued whith weand e laboring clase 
see in the erection of e8 in 
re ag ale gg hy yen 





,and our purposes earnest 

stinging | by considerate and the f 

p netles songoualy ‘hom, and plung- | just compensati Ton, shall she ob De given to the de- 
ing with brave Y date Ons dark | velopment of the resources of our 
cloud, fad itesentre.« ‘of silver t- | several States.in the interest of our entployers.”’ 
com aay inaneok pote pet der rar Raa will We made Siieieahle Visitor 
bapey , —— ’ and the fireside, and we earnestly 
” want ape hoes iven in the werid. | appeal to Sormaeane te aid us by 


Oy | their subseriptions and their infiuenee) ' > 


* The subscription price of the New Bina wili be 


to 
$2.60 a: year for single subscriptions, or 5 
: copies for $10, in advance. e) 49 >. 


* Address’ © 
ws: | 
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| Wasmmnanon; Sax, 1, 1870! 
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